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To promote the welfare of children and youth in 
home, school, church, and community; to raise the 
standards of home life; to secure adequate laws 
for the care and protection of children and youth. 


To bring into closer relation the home and the 
school that parents and teachers may cooperate 
intelligently in the training of the child, and to de- 
velop between educators and the general public 
such united efforts as will secure for every child 
the highest advantages in physical, mental, social, 
and spiritual education. 
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On the way and be their best. 
— EDWIN 


Teach me, Father, how to be 
Kind and patient as a tree 
Hidden field or garden grot—— 

Place where passing souls can rest 
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This Is Our World 


O MORE satisfying and stimulating realization comes to mankind than 

that embodied in these words: This is our world. It is ours to create, 

ours to change and rebuild, ours to perfect in terms of the highest ideals, 
deepest needs, and impelling convictions. 

On summer days we hear the sound of children’s laughter as they play 
in green, open fields, romp in the shade of trees, or splash happily in the 
sunlit water of a brook; hearing this laughter, our minds reach out in 
eager desire to create a world where all children may know these simple 
joys. We learn of sickness and accident which bring sudden or tragic 
death to children in homes and on highways; and again our minds reach 
out to create the picture of a world where children may live and grow in 
safety and in health. 

Our boys and girls are seeking opportunities to express themselves— 
they fashion their airplanes, build their shacks, write poetry, make music, 
sail their boats and stage their plays; and as parents we plan a world 
where there may be increasing freedom and opportunity and encourage- 
ment for all of them to make of this creative activity a satisfying lifelong 
experience. 


ee THE greatest urgency for us to reshape and refashion our world 
comes out of our longing and our purpose to build for youth a social 
order where his life may be made satisfying to himself and serviceable to 
his fellow-man. A job, good times, friends, a family, a home, a position or 
part or role in civic and community activities, an abundant life in which 
both religion and service to others find their expression—all these exist in 
this new world which our minds create. 

Suddenly we become aware that for countless parents and teachers the 
shapes of these new worlds-to-be are identical; that our longing and hope 
for the world of our children’s future are the same. Out of our common 
images for tomorrow we draw the pattern for our joint endeavor. Program, 
project or plan—whatever its name—it becomes the activity in which as 
parents and teachers we unite. 

This is our world, and in terms of needs, opportunities, and aspirations 
we change the world we live in. 


President, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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HIS ISSUE presents an ideal of democratic living which was 

conceived neither as a momentary nor an incidental thought. It 
is known to those who cherish life and liberty as the pursuit of hap- 
piness, the third “unalienable right” of the American people. 
This issue does not describe the historic birth and struggle of this 
idea, but rather discusses some of the means and ways which make 
probable the realization of happiness. 


The opening article is concerned with the kind of citizenship 
education in both home and school which can make real for each 
individual his right to pursue happiness. A series of questions about 
the various elements that make up this program is presented so 
that each individual may determine the effectiveness of education 
in accomplishing the great purpose of civic responsibility. That the 
democratic spirit is a fruit of slow growth which needs intelligent 
guidance long before the child enters school is the subject of another 
article. How this guidance can be accomplished in the home is the 
practical question considered. Health as one aspect of happiness is 
the concern of still another article. The factors which tend to de- 
velop a child who will possess a healthy body and a well-adjusted 
mind are clearly outlined. Effectively free education, what it in- 
volves, and the promise it holds in raising the general standard of 
living is also discussed in this issue. Still other articles deal with 
those thoughts and emotions which man has always recognized as 
contributing to happiness. Among them will be found an account of 
the happiest experience one person ever had in school—an ex- 
perience which became a lifelong guiding principle; the story of two 
Sunday afternoons in Spring which remained sustaining sources of 
happiness; a definition of the pursuit of happiness which grew out 
of work—all kinds of work—and which became a vitalizing and 
satisfying wellspring of the most enduring kind of happiness; and 
finally, the editorial statement of a philosophy of effective living 
which has for children and adults alike made happiness an abiding 
and personal possession. 


In the presence of broken faith and bloodshed, the ideals of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness become more precious to man. 
It is for parents and teachers to define anew these ideas and to define 
them in a way that will give them a resurrection and a life which will 
not fail them and their children. 
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So Are Citizens Educated 


WILLIAM G. CARR 


ITH THIS article, the series on education 
Wi: civic responsibility, which has been 
running for a year in the National Parent- 
Teacher, comes to a close. Let us make a quick 
review of what the other writers in the series 
have been discussing. Each of the articles has de- 
veloped one or more of the specific purposes of 
civic education as outlined in The Purposes of 
The eight 

preceding articles, together with their central 


themes, have been as follows: 


“Loyalty to Democracy,” Alexander J. Stoddard, 
August-September 1939 issue. The educated citi- 
zen acts upon an unswerving devotion to demo- 
cratic ideals. Dr. Stoddard emphasized that our 
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democracy will never be destroyed as long as 
schools and homes cooperate in developing a pro- 
found, intelligent, active loyalty to our democratic 


way of life. 


“My Brother’s Keeper,’ Ivan R. Waterman, 
October 1939 issue. The educated citizen, being 
sensitive to the disparities of human circum- 
stances, acts to correct unsatisfactory conditions 
in the light of an understanding of social struc- 
tures and processes. Dr. Waterman advised par- 
ents that they cannot leave the civic education of 
their children entirely to the school; that the 
example which the parents set before their chil- 
dren is fully as effective, to say the least, as the 
instruction which the children receive from their 
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teachers. Parents who do 
not vote, who do not discuss 
civic problems in the home, 
who are dogmatic on po- 
litical issues, who do not 
practice independence of 
thought in deciding upon 
civic questions, and who 
vote without proper study 
and reflection, are educat- 
ing against good citizenship 
in this American democ- 
racy. 


“The Need for Toler- 
ance,” Annette Smith, No- 


IS is the concluding article in a series 
of nine articles based on the Objectives 
of Civic Responsibility as outlined by the 
Educational Policies Commission. This 
final article deals with certain conditions 
which now affect the work of American 
schools and points out some ways in which 
a parent might form an idea of the probable 
effectiveness of the school in accomplishing 
the great purposes of civic responsibility 
which have been outlined in this series of 
articles. The basic assumption throughout 
has been that education hitches its wagon 
to a star. It presupposes that every child 
has some degree of capacity for growth. 
That capacity is the fulcrum for the lifting 
power of democracy. 


will produce sound judg- 
ment in creating the laws 
of the future and the loyal 
observance of those laws 
which are enacted by the 
suffrage of all the people. 


“More Than a_ Job,” 
Howard E. Wilson, March 
1940 issue. The educated 
citizen is economically liter- 
ate. Dr. Wilson said that 
economic literacy grows out 
of three types of education: 
education for production, or 
vocational training; educa- 





vember 1939 issue. The 

educated citizen has defenses against propaganda 
and respects honest differences of opinion. Miss 
Smith urged upon us all a self-examination for 
prejudice, a careful study of propaganda devices, 
a deep devotion to American ideals of fair play 
toward minorities, and the study of factual in- 
formation on those subjects where propaganda is 
likely to be most misleading. 


“Learning to Work with Nature,” S. Rae Logan, 
December 1939 issue. The educated citizen has a 
regard for the nation’s resources and measures 
scientific advance by its contribution to general 
welfare. Mr. Logan discussed the rich natural re- 
sources of our country and suggested ways in 
which schools and homes can help to conserve and 
make wise use of this endowment. He advocated 
closer relations between the schools and their 
communities in order that children may see with 
their own eyes the problems of conservation of 
natural resources with which they will have to 
deal as voting citizens later on. 


“We Are All Neighbors Now,” Frank Kingdon, 
January 1940 issue. The educated citizen is a co- 
operative member of the world community. Dr. 
Kingdon dealt with the larger citizenship of hu- 
manity and with international education in a pe- 
riod of great international stress. He told us that 
we cannot have education for world citizenship 
until people have a social imagination which en- 
ables them to see that beyond the word ‘“‘Germany”’ 
there are seventy million human beings, that be- 
yond the word “Russia” there are one hundred and 
sixty million living people. 


“Mr. Citizen Weighs the Law,” Ralph S. Fuchs, 
February 1940 issue. The educated citizen re- 
spects the law. Mr. Fuchs explained that homes 
and schools can perform no greater civic service 
than to teach youth a sense of responsibility which 
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tion for consumption, or 
consumer education; and education for the group 
solution of current economic problems. 


“Conversation on Citizenship,” G. L. Maxwell, 
April 1940 issue. The educated citizen accepts his 
civic duties in the formation of public opinion and 
of governmental policies. Mr. Maxwell let us 
listen in on the after-dinner conversation of a 
group of parents—people who might be you and 
I and our friends, people who are sincerely trying 
to cooperate with the schools in developing the 
qualities of good citizenship in their children. 





We can see from this hasty review that the 
duties of modern citizenship do not involve simple 
matters that can be settled without careful thought 
and deliberate action. Civic attitudes and action 
are alike made up of many different ideals and 
loyalties, involving a continuous balancing of free- 
dom and responsibility. How can anyone tell 
whether a particular school or a particular home is 
doing a good job in this complicated field? 

In this concluding article we may find it help- 
ful to consider citizenship as it takes place in a 
good school today. Perhaps it will be helpful if 
we turn our attention to some ways in which a 
parent might form an idea of the probable effec- 
tiveness of a school in accomplishing the great pur- 
poses of civic responsibility outlined here. 

Anything that can be written along these lines in 
a magazine of national circulation must be inter- 
preted in the light of local conditions in each com- 
munity. Still, in almost every situation, there are 
certain features which will probably help you to 
have a good school of citizenship and certain other 
features which will hamper or destroy the best 
efforts that you and the teachers in your school 
can put forth. 

Here then, are a series of questions about the 
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various elements that make up a program of citi- 
zenship education. You may apply them to your 
own community and if you want to figure out a 
grade or passing mark for your own community 
and your own school, you may go ahead and do it 
without approval from me or from any reputable 
statistician. 


The Board of Education 


s THE Board of Education in your community 
made up of citizens whom you are proud to 
have represent you in this most important func- 
tion of government? Does the Board have author- 
ity which matches its responsibilities? Does it de- 
cide the basic policies for the school system? Or 
does some other agency in your community tell 
the Board of Education what it can do or cannot 
do? Does your Board of Education report to the 
citizens regularly, clearly, and accurately regard- 
ing the condition of the schools? Does it call the 
attention of you and your fellow citizens to needs, 
problems, and accomplishments? Does the Board 
leave the actual operation of the school to the pro- 
fessional staff? Does it give no time at all to pro- 
fessional details and a great deal of time and hard 
thinking to developing the basic educational policy 
for your community? 

There are approximately half a million people in 
the United States serving on Boards of Education 
of one kind or another. Most of them are sin- 
cerely devoted to the great purposes which they 
represent in the development of the schools of this 
country. I hope you have your share of these fine 
citizens on your community Board of Education. 
If not, remember this is a democracy. You can 
and you should do something about it. 


Professional Leadership 


RE THE superintendent of schools and the prin- 
A cipal of your school recognized professional 
leaders? Do they have the complete respect and 
support of the Board which employs them and of 
the teachers who work under their general direc- 
tion? Do they keep alert professionally? Are they 
well-prepared by training and personality for the 
difficult job which they carry? Can citizens see the 
school officials and talk to them frankly and cor- 
dially about the conduct of their own schools? Does 
school supervision in your community make the 
best that is being done in any part of your school 
system available to all the other parts? Are your 
professional leaders in contact with state and 
national movements in education? Do they oper- 
ate your schools on a democratic basis which sets 
a good example for teachers and children? 

The public schools of the United States employ 
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approximately sixty thousand men and women, in 
the key positions of professional leadership. The 
level of preparation and qualifications for these 
positions is constantly increasing. Human nature 
being what it is, you cannot expect that your com- 
munity will have a perfect leader in every position, 
but you can and should expect that the quality of 
leadership should be high, that competence should 
be displayed, and that you have your share of the 
best ability and brains which the profession of 
education can offer. If you do not, it is time for 
parents to begin to ask what it is in your com- 
munity that prevents you from getting the type 
of administrative leadership which will make good 
schools possible. 


The Teaching Staff 


D° THE teachers in your school think deeply 
and care sincerely about the job that they are 
doing? Are they devoted to democratic ideals, 
not merely on paper but in actual practice? Do 
they live in a democratic way? Are they free, 
within the limits of good taste and accuracy, to 
discuss controversial questions in their class- 
rooms? Are they impartial in dealing with chil- 
dren? Do they exemplify in the way they conduct 
their classes the finest ideals of our democracy? 
Are the salaries and working conditions for 
teachers in your schools good enough to attract 
and retain a competent teacher in every class- 
room? Are the teachers functioning as citizens? 
Are they welcomed as partners in the civic affairs 
of your community? If they do not take part in 
civic affairs as other adult citizens do, is it your 
fault or theirs? 


The Course of Study 


| yon THE course of study in your elementary 
and secondary schools contain definite, con- 
scious analysis of the nature and problems of our 








democracy? Is this material so placed throughout 
the course of study that every child in your com- 
munity has an opportunity to study it, rather than 
just a few who are going to college or who happen 
to have reached the senior year in the highschool? 
Has this material been carefully prepared by quali- 
fied professional workers? Is it backed up with 
adequate textbook material? Do you supply your 
teachers with good visual aids—motion pictures, 
slides, and the like? Is there a radio available in 
your school so that the great events of the day may 
be brought into the classroom? Do your school 
libraries have a tattered, hungry look or are they 
well supplied with current up-to-date materials on 
problems of current and civic importance? If some 
of the answers here are unsatisfactory, what is 
the reason? Do your teachers have time and op- 
portunity to prepare a good course of study and 
to keep it up to date? Is your budget for teaching 
supplies large enough? 

There are approximately eight hundred thou- 
sand school teachers in the United States. Not 
every community can have a faculty made up en- 
tirely of Horace Manns and Emma Willards, but 
you can and should have a faculty which includes 
your share of great teachers and few or no pro- 
fessional ciphers. 


The Student Life 


D° You have some form of student government 
in your highschool? If so, is it the real thing 
or just a bogus? Is it a training ground in the 
very best civic practices that we know about? Or 
are student elections roughly comparable to popu- 
larity and beauty contests? Are student govern- 
ment and other student organizations in your 
school definitely used as a means of teaching citi- 
zenship? Are they operated for a worthwhile pur- 
pose? Have they been established and left to run 
themselves with the vague hope that good citizen- 





ship will somehow result automatically? And how 
about student clubs? Do they develop friendly 
and democratic relationships or a mean-spirited 
snobbishness? If the latter, do you, by any chance, 
directly or indirectly, encourage it? 


School and Community Relations 


S YOUR civic education limited by books and 
the four walls of a school building? How often 
do the children in your school utilize the commu- 
nity itself as a means of learning about community 
life and citizenship? Do they visit courts, council 
and legislative meetings, various types of commu- 
nities, factories, fields, and playgrounds? Do these 
field studies come about once a year as a special 
treat on time “stolen” from the rest of the course 
of study? Or is such study regarded as a serious, 
important, definite, and continuous part of their 
legitimate educational experience? Do the stu- 
dents cooperate in worthy community activities, 
with the encouragement or sponsorship of the 
school? If so, is the cooperation all determined in 
advance for the young people by the adults in the 
community? Or do the youngsters have a chance 
to work out for themselves the kinds of commun- 
ity service they will try to render and the way 
in which they will try to conduct it? Are there 
meetings in your community, which both youth 
and adults are privileged to attend, for discussion 
and action on controversial public questions? Do 
you take the attitude that children should be seen 
and not heard, as far as civic matters are con- 
cerned, until they are twenty-one? Do your 
schools give children practice in the ordinary rou- 
tine skills of citizenship, such as marking a ballot, 
giving evidence, conducting a meeting, drafting a 
petition, discussing a resolution, and looking up 
information on civic questions? Do you permit 
conditions to exist in your community which de- 
stroy or undermine the work which the schools are 
doing in the development of citizenship? Do you 
in practice make a rather sharp distinction be- 
tween the school and the life of the community? 
Or are the two becoming more and more fused into 
one comprehensive educational experience which 
is shared by youths and adults alike? 


The Evaluation of Results 


CHOOLS, like other institutions, have to try to 
find out how well they are achieving the re- 
sults for which they were established. Citizenship 
is not the only purpose for which schools are es- 
tablished and it is therefore not the only thing to 
be considered in evaluating the outcomes of educa- 
tion. Limiting our views merely to citizenship, 
however, what are the criteria used in your school 
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Ww for evaluating outcomes? Is it limited to factual prejudices? Do they have a fairly clear under- 
ly knowledge concerning American geography and standing of what democracy means, what it would 
2 history? Is it in terms of memorizing some of the mean if we should lose it, and how democracy can 
e, great documents in American history, with or be applied in various areas of everyday life? 
without understanding? Is it in terms of formal 
| ritual? 
| The plain truth of the matter is that just as 
doctors do not have a medicine yet to cure a com- This article ought to end with another section 
id mon cold, alas, educators do not yet know how —a section dealing with the home as an agency of 
‘n to measure accurately the outcomes of civic educa- civic education. The wisest people in educational 
u- tion. One thing we do know, however, is that work, I think, are those who realize most clearly 
ty many of the traditional measures, while useful that the school is in large part an adjunct to the 
“i for their own purposes, are not particularly use- home, and that in the absence of good homes much 
u- | ful as measures of ideals and attitudes. While we of what the school does is destined to be wasted. 
se cannot make absolutely reliable scientific tests as But I shall not ask a series of questions about the 
al yet of civic attitudes, interests, ideals, and habits, home and its effect on citizenship. I shall not ask 
ge that does not mean that we must pay no attention whether the home is a petty little autocracy. I 
1s to such matters. shall not ask whether the home is a place where 
ie In evaluating their work with reference to citi- the worth of the individual, the greatest of all 
u- zenship in children, your schools should be in- democratic ideals, is ignored and overwhelmed. I 
28, creasingly concerned with such questions as these: shall not ask whether the home teaches social 
he Can the children work together for a common _ snobbishness. I shall not ask whether the home 
in | cause? Are they learning to collect and weigh evi- is a place where questions of social significance 
he | dence? Are they becoming more fair and tolerant are rarely if ever discussed. I shall not ask 
ce in situations where conflicts arise? Are they sym- whether the home is a place that decries educa- 
n- ~athetic in the presence of suffering and indignant tion, picks petty flaws in schools and teachers, and 
ay in the presence of injustice? Do they show great  belittles their contribution to American life. After 
re concern about questions of civic importance? all, those are rather personal questions. We can’t 
th Do they object to being led around by their possibly put them into an article, can we? 
on 
Do 
en a 
m- | 
| T CANNOT be said too often that durable satisfactions come from creative 
ot activity rather than from the possession of material objects. The culti- 
we vation of worthwhile skills, the acquiring of special knowledge on special 
up subjects, beneficent and helpful service to others—these are the doors to 
nit happiness. Even health, priceless joy that it is—is not as vital to happiness 
i as a beautiful or useful skill, which in many cases can be practiced with or 
an without robust health. To know how to grow flowers or vegetables well, and 
on to practice that lovely skill in daily life is a joy which far exceeds buying 
a an expensive car. To enjoy poetry and to read it aloud well is a beautiful 
y? element in life vastly more productive of happiness than a fur coat. To 
ito | cook with finished skill—is there a person who gives and gets more joy 
ch than a master cook? 
Fine, accurate, worthwhile skills—they are a door to happiness always 
open to us all. 
—DoOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 
to ¥ 
re- 
nip 
es- 
to 
ca- 
‘ip, | 
ool 
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Happiness Is Work 


ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


boys go through a time when they like to 
learn things by heart. I know I did. And I 
picked out good solid things to commit to memory. 
I ran to orations. It may have been 
because my father gave me The 
Life of Patrick Henry and 
The Life of Henry Clay 


N ter KNOWS just why it is, but most 


on my ninth birthday. eS 

Anyway, I liked S33 STs ANE 
FSSNE 8 Sis 

the good, round Sy SSy7 

flourishes, Wy” 

declarations 

on the edge , 


~ 


of the grave 

or of war, 
appeals to the 
Deity,and ref- 
erences to the 
Greek and Ro- 
man gods whom 
I had grown up with, 
and knew and liked 
a whole lot better than most 
of my cousins. So I poured out 
“Give me liberty or give me death!” to 
surprised young bull calves I was teaching to 
drink for themselves on two of my fingers im- 
mersed deep in their evening gruel. And I scorched 
the spruce woods with the fire of Henry Clay pro- 
tecting the rights of man in our young republic. 
The orations came in handy at school, too, on Fri- 
day afternoons, when we had to speak pieces. So I 
killed two sets of birds with one stone—won the 
admiration of my bull calves and my schoolmates 
also. 

But I didn’t stop at orations from young Ameri- 
can history. I learned charters and laws and other 
state documents wholesale. I even committed the 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitution 
to memory. And I would bring them out, almost 
bursting the seams on my corduroy breeches in 
pride, when aunts and uncles were least expecting 
them and were off their guard. I was a walking 
encyclopedia of American state papers. Iam afraid 
that some of my uncles—and some of my aunts as 
well—shied away from me at times because I was. 
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Of course, like most small boys, I did not always 


know exactly what all the words meant which I was 


declaiming. Sometimes I got to wondering over 


what some of the phrases really said. I remember 


that one particular one puzzled me. 
It was “the pursuit of hap- 
piness.” I knew what 
life and liberty 
meant. Life was 
the big word 
for every- 
thing going 
on around 
me on _ the 
farm like a 
three-ring cir- 
cus in full cry. 
And liberty was 
what my older 
brothers were pret- 
ty sparing about al- 
lowing me to _ have, 
especially when it was a 
question of using their tools to 
load shotgun shells to shoot plover 
with, or riding their bicycles. But “the 
pursuit of happiness” stumped me. I knew what 
both words meant. Happiness was another word 
for being alone with my dog Snoozer and watching 
him dig out woodchucks in the pasture. Letting 
him do the digging and I doing the watching. And 
pursuit was chasing something, and usually not 
catching it—lightning bugs in June or the small 
blue butterflies in April. But the two words did 
not seem to add up to sense. Why did anybody 
have to chase happiness? I was sure I had plenty 
when I was through all my chores, away from my 
brothers, and sitting quiet in the woods. Not chas- 
ing anything, but just looking up at the white 
clouds going through the pinetree tops and watch- 
ing them change into Zeus and Hermes and other 
people who were better people than any of my 
very best uncles because they had wings and things 
on them and could get along smarter. 
I finally decided that “the pursuit of happiness” 
was one of those extra flourishes such as Patrick 
Henry might throw into a speech of his for good 
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round measure, without meaning very much by it 
except that the words sort of rolled around to- 
gether well and made you feel kind of good. Like 
some of the colorful words an uncle threw in extra 
when he was saying what big eels he had speared 
in the upper creek. 

There was pursuit enough and to spare when I 
prought my calves home from their tether poles or 
went after our nautical cows, who always swam 
around all the water fences we built. But those 
things were chores. They were work. And I didn’t 
connect up work and happiness, then. Happiness 
was something you sat down to. Something like 
sitting. And thinking. My older brothers called it 
loafing. When I did it. When they did it, it was 
rest. There was no pursuit to it, either way. 


AM sure all of us thought our father was not 
I what would be called a happy man. He was too 
busy. He never did much resting. He was always 
into one job, out of it in six shakes of a lamb’s tail, 
and then up to his arms in another. Even when he 
drove along at night in his buggy, he sang hymns 
as hard as he could, and he talked to us and ex- 
plained about the stars overhead and the moon, 
how crickets made their music and how it was love 
they were making when they did it, where the rain 
came from and the tides and the wind. Our father 
was too busy telling us all the things we wanted so 
much to know, to have any time left to use on him- 
self for just thinking. 

That was the way I looked at it when I was still 
on Lost Paradise Farm. 

But when we had to leave the farm, because we 
had read ourselves right through all the books in 
the country schoolhouse and had to go to school in 
town, I had my eyes opened. I found out all at once 
that the framers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence were not just flourishing around when they 
put in that word “pursuit.’”” They were getting 
right down to hardpan and common sense. They 
knew what they were talking about. I had been 
pursuing my happiness every hour of my time back 
there on the farm. Leading little calves to their 
pasture, making them drink their gruel, carrying 
in beech wood for a hot pan of biscuits, and build- 
ing water fences and tearing my breeches on the 
barbed wire—all that had been the chief part of 
my happiness back there in the place I was so 
homesick and hungry for. 

In the dreary town, among strangers, and with 
all the time for sitting down and thinking that I 
wanted, I looked back and discovered that I had 
been completely happy all along in the chores of the 
farm, without knowing it. And now I lived for 
Friday afternoons when I could get back to 
the farm once again and pursue happiness at 
the sawhorse and behind the plow, and in lug- 
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ging water and pulling turnips with my father. 

Sitting down in the woods and thinking about 
Thor and his goats and Hermes and his wand 
of snakes had been all right. They were a part 
of happiness. But only a small part. The biggest 
part had been chasing after those cows of ours 
through a wide evening full of mosquitoes and 
bright crowding stars. It had been transplant- 
ing baby turnips, picking off potato bugs at 
five cents a pint and dousing them in kerosene, 
burning caterpiller nests off the apple trees, crack- 
ing open crabs for the hens, helping to pick star- 
fish and rockweed out of the mackerel net. Happi- 
ness had been helping my father ten hours a day, 
holding his nails for him as he went over the 
roof on all fours and I paddled behind him, bring- 
ing him bricks and mortar for the chimney and 
hearing him tell about battles in the Civil War, 
trying to keep up with the patches on his seat as 
he went sailing down a row of corn ahead of the 
dewfall and giving the ragweed and witch grass 
the surprise of their short, ugly lives. 

Happiness was going and doing the same as my 
father. Keeping busy at something so long and so 
hard until I felt I was like the sun and the wind 
themselves, just as sure and bound to go on, work- 
ing at making something grow good and act right, 
like bull calves and young bean plants growing 
up the way they should grow. It was sweat in 
my eyes and my shirt stuck to me all over, but 
feeling like whiskered old Zeus himself when the 
heat of the day was over and I slid out of my hot 
pants, with the swallows flying high among the 
crumbled evening clouds, into the cool, clean 
flooding tide among swarms of minnows, and lay 
in the water feeling I had done a day’s work well 
and could go to a big supper and a fine rest under 
the stars. And seeing how proud of me my father 
would be when he heard I had finished the whole 
upper bean patch. 


[ WAS all kinds of work, too—happiness. It wasn’t 
all with your back and legs and your belly. 
Your father did all kinds of work, and you had 
copied him every move he made. It was devouring 
Shakespeare by the firelight and taking in his 
lines as you would take in a dozen cream-of-tartar 
biscuits with honey your father’s bees had made 
and milk you yourself had got out of a cow with 
your own hands. Or maybe it was fourteen bis- 
cuits, seeing you were a growing boy. Happiness 
was sitting up late and working with your breath 
held in tight to find out what was going to happen 
next to the good people and the bad people after 
this battle was done and they had had breathing 
space to start the next. Happiness was pursuit. 
No other word for it. It was learning this and find- 
ing out that. Doing this and doing it better next 





time. It was getting the kidney beans all hoed, 
and the pea beans, too, working this book into 
your mind, and then going right out after another 
book or a bean row to work into yourself and make 
a part of you. It was finding out about the stars 
and the tides and your own body, and getting so 
you were at home more and more with all of them. 

My father, I suddenly discovered, was the hap- 
piest man I had ever known. For he was the bus- 
jest. 

My father had made all his lifelong work seem 
like play. He played at his work. And he had 
taught me, without my knowing it, to play at my 
work, too. I had been doing it all along. Here in 
town now, I could see plainly how it was. It had 
been a pursuit—and an endless following after 
every bright and good chance to learn about trees 
and calves and boats, better each day, and to fit 
in with them as they grew and moved out into 
life together and I grew and moved out with them. 

And because this was so, I began to pursue hap- 
piness in town. I stopped grieving over what I 
had had to give up on the farm. I went at my new 
books—and better books—and my new chores all 
over, as if they were play. I started in playing 


again by keeping myself the busiest I could. 

There is little more to say. After that waking 
up I got there in town at twelve years of age, | 
decided I would never let up in my pursuit of 
happiness again. I don’t think I ever have. The 
pursuit has taken me through several colleges, 
through a war, and through the sterner and more 
exciting work of bringing up a family. It has 
taken me through thousands of books. It has taken 
hold of me and made me sit up, when most other 
people were sound asleep, and write a score of 
books of my own. It has made me borrow more 
and more time from the night, more and more from 
talk and mere resting. It has made me want to 
keep on learning although I am supposed to be 
teaching and taking money for that. The pursuit 
has never let me loaf much. It has kept me running 
all these years. 

And I think it has made me happy. 

Our Nation’s fathers were wise men. Happiness 
is not something that comes to a man. Happiness 
is work. Work all over and all through the years. 

It is necessary for a man to go after happiness 
with all the strength he has in him. Happiness is 
something a man has to pursue. 
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cen HEREVER a family with one, two, three, or more children is living, whether in an 
her apartment or in a home, many services, large and small, must be performed. It is an 
of important part of every child’s education to be permitted to share in actual, not ‘“‘make 
ore believe,” home activities according to his age and abilities; to use his initiative, ingenuity, 
‘om and desire to do on some useful task for the benefit of the whole family. 
to | This is a kind of education that takes planning and patience on the part of parents as 
be | well as the ability to inspire children with a feeling of the worthwhileness of the tasks that 
uit are to be performed—a feeling that can be passed on to children only when parents them- 
ing selves feel a joy in their own achievements in the home. 
There is no family situation which does not offer daily numberless opportunities for 
children to experience cooperation, service, and achievement. 
ess ELLEN C. Lomparp, Home Education 
\eSs 
ars. NTO THE lives of the most favored of us come countless frustrations—physical, mental, 
cas I emotional, social, and spiritual. Helping persons learn to handle such frustrations be- 
s is 





fore the resulting conflict reaches such proportions as to threaten disintegration of the per- 
sonality is one of the major tasks of mental hygiene. Plutarch, two thousand years ago, 
recognized this when he exclaimed: ‘‘ Will ye say, O foolish men! that the skill of ordering 
one’s life is not to be taught, but to come of its own accord without reason or without art?”’ 


EvELYN Eastman, Mental Hygiene 


HERE WAS a rumor that a certain insect was attacking azaleas and would soon prove a 
pyre menace. ‘‘Aren’t you very much alarmed about the situation?’”’ someone asked 
the owner of a beautiful estate where thousands of the flowers were in bloom. “No,” 
replied the owner, ‘‘man, when warned, has always proved capable of combating his ene- 
mies, and I believe the human mind can meet this problem and work out a solution.” 

There is hate. There is war. There seems little opportunity for ‘‘the pursuit of happi- 
ness”’ by children of many foreign lands. But there is hope in this developing civilization, 
because the social consciousness of man sees these things are wrong. There was a time in 
the history of the world when they were accepted as inevitable. 

The solution may be a federation of nations or a world supreme court or representa- 
tives around a conference table, meeting in a spirit of cooperation, but in any case the talk 
will not be of war, but of peace. 


Mrs. C. C. McDona tp, International Relations 


N THIS troubled world of ours young people have just as great a desire to stay in school or 
I college as they have ever had. Parents and teachers everywhere are aware of the fact 
that their young people are in need of help and as a result there has been an increase in 
efforts to make more help available for boys and girls. 

It is dangerous to leave young people in large numbers without opportunities for 
education. During these years of fleeting values, we have all realized probably more than 
ever before that the greatest thing we can give to our children is an education; something 
which will be of inestimable value to them throughout their lives. 

A great opportunity for service lies in the hands of parents and teachers. 


ELIzABETH GUILD DEVERE, Student Aid 
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Curtains for the Last Day 


A. L. CRABB 


OU HAVE never heard of Miss Meta Lucas 

but that doesn’t matter in the least. You will 

remember, I think, rather clearly her local 
equivalent. She was the teacher who gave me the 
happiest school experience of my childhood, indeed, 
of my life. She was at one time the teacher at 
Plum Springs, a Kentucky rural school, quite rural. 
It was in Plum Springs that my parents had in- 
vested most of their hopes for my future. I am, 
however, quite baffled when I attempt in the high- 
flung current phrase of my kind, “to evaluate” my 
experiences at Plum Springs. I can’t discover much 
that I learned there. For instance, I did not learn 
to read there. I think I would read just as well if 
I had never spent a day in Plum Springs. I didn’t 
learn to spell there. That came later. If I learned 
the fine art of penmanship there, then all of the 
formulations of the psychologists of a later day are 
at naught. The integrity and vitality of an English 
sentence were revealed to me later, if at all. About 
all, it seems to me now, that I did learn there 
were some of the fundamental drills and manipula- 
tions of arithmetic. But I am glad I went to school 
at Plum Springs. Please don’t ask me to make out 
a convincing case for that gladness. I don’t think 
I can, but I remain glad. 

One of the teachers at Plum Springs was Mr. 
Hackney, a crippled man, whose crutches often beat 
a sharp staccato upon the floor as he moved swiftly 
towards an offender. For Mr. Hackney’s forte was 
discipline. If you didn’t carve the benches, or mark 
on the walls, or didn’t cause unseemly noise to rise 
upon the cloistered calm, and if you did memorize 
the answers, you were admitted to Mr. Hackney’s 
favor. Mr. Hackney demanded order first and 
memory second. I memorized all of the useless 
things that one lifetime is entitled to at Mr. Hack- 
ney’s school; but, with odd perversity, I remember 
Mr. Hackney with affection. Then there was Mr. 
Stone, who later quit teaching and made a success 
in the grocery business. Mr. Stone talked almost 
continuously in the schoolroom, but at recess he 
played with the boys with the same vigor with 
which he talked at other periods. My memories of 
Mr. Stone are pleasant ones. 

I now come to Miss Meta Lucas. Somehow I 
seem to have forgotten everything about the ses- 
sion that Miss Lucas taught—that is, all except 
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those Friday afternoons when we “said pieces,” 
and the memorable “programme” that closed the 
term, that blaze of glory with which we lighted 
Miss Lucas’ school into the archives of memory. 
So, gather around me, all you Progressives, and 
Essentialists, and Middle-of-the-Roaders, alike. 
I’d like to tell the story, and perhaps many of you 
will find something in it pleasantly reminiscent. 

It was Annchester Drake who started it by char- 
acteristically diverting a question asked by Miss 
Lucas in one of the recitations—I do not remember 
what—by inquiring of Miss Lucas if we couldn’t 
get up a programme to be given the afternoon or 
evening of the last day. Characteristically, Miss 
Lucas was diverted from her question and to the 
proposal. She said, however, that we would have 
to get the consent of Mr. Miller, the trustee. 

That automatically included Fred, the trustee’s 
only son, as one of the stellar members of the cast. 
You will see readily, then, that there was no diffi- 
culty involved in securing Mr. Miller’s consent. 


HE “last day’”’ was but three weeks off and the 

growing magnitude and significance of the pro- 
gramme was dawning hourly upon us. It was all 
we talked about, and our minds were upon it during 
recitations. The need of haste was imperative if 
the programme were to be as good as Miss Lucas 
and Annchester Drake said it would be. For sev- 
eral days, however, we milled about in a state of in- 
spired confusion. Then Miss Lucas arose to the 
emergency. On Monday morning she stated that 
preparation upon the programme would begin at 
once. Frank Spalding and Oscar Keller would build 
the stage. Annchester Drake would be in charge 
of costumes and makeup. I would prepare curtains 
for the stage. Curtains! I gasped and swallowed. 
Curtains! Jess Stone and Rose Vernon would di- 
rect decorations. The others would recite, sing, or 
engage in the drama. They would meet that after- 
noon to assign parts, at least tentatively. She had 
in her hands a bundle of poetic and dramatic and 
musical literature. She presumably had been busy 
during the weekend. She knew, she said, that of 
course each one of us would do his duty. She must 
have caught a look at my face then. I would do the 
curtains, wouldn’t I? I gurgled and said “‘Yes’m.” 
And so are affairs of destiny often settled. 
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Now, why Miss Lucas assigned curtains to me I 
have never known. I had no mechanical ability. As 
good guess as any is that I had less ability where 
participation would do more harm. The only idea 
I had to begin with was to get a wire strung across 
the front of the stage upon which to hang the cur- 
tains. My father gave me the wire, and I cut it with 
an ample margin and took it to school and nailed 
itin place with common nails. I knew it wouldn’t 
do, even before I looked at it. The wire sagged and 
was filled with kinks. It wouldn’t do, and I took it 
down quickly. But what would do? Then memory 
came to my aid. The patrons of the store across 
the road mostly came on horseback, and rings 
anchored to great screws driven into trees had been 
provided for hitching. One of the trees had rotted 
but the hitching ring was still there. I asked the 
storekeeper for it. What did I want it for? I told 
him so eloquently that he gave me two. The school 
day was over and the children had gone home. I 
got those rings in place and fixed one end of the 
wire firmly into one. Then I threaded the wire 
through the other ring and pulled and tugged with 
all my young might and twisted the end around the 
main strand as firmly as I could. Then I stepped 
back and looked at it. It wouldn’t do. Miss Lucas 
had just come in. She surveyed the wire. No, it 
wouldn’t do. I became a prowler, looking every- 
where for something that would do. I found my 
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at a deserted sawmill camp. It was a small drum 
equipped with a ratchet which had been used 
for tightening guy wires. Columbus never had a 
greater thrill when he found what he was looking 
for most. The drum was mounted on thick oak, so 
thick and tough that I knew I needed help to place 
it securely in proper position. I solicited the assist- 
ance of Mr. Gray, the blacksmith. So urgent was 
my plea that he stopped shoeing a mule and came 
across to the school. 

“How much do I owe you?” I asked when he had 
finished, rattling wistfully a few small coins in my 
pocket, though really I knew I was playing safe. 
Mr. Gray was that sort of a man. 

“If you put on a good show, nothin’,” he said, 
“but if you don’t, you owe me a right smart.” 


EVERISHLY I clipped the end of the wire in place, 
and using an iron poker as a lever began to turn 
the drum. The wire grew taut and straightened un- 
til all of my tugging wouldn’t yield another click 
of the ratchet. It would do. My first hurdle was 
conquered. I had won my first moral victory. 
My mother, naturally, didn’t want me to take her 
bed sheets for curtains, but the fervid eloquence 
which had torn down the defenses of the store- 
keeper and blacksmith worked again, and the next 
morning I took a fair division of our sheets to 
school with me. I pinned the sheets together, and 
then swung them tentatively on the wire. They 
wouldn’t do. That much was plain. They simply 
wouldn’t do. Their whiteness gave a drab and 
ghostly appearance. They wouldn’t do. We 
needed more color. Besides, Frank and 
Oscar’s stage was beginning to look like 
something that those sheets didn’t fit 
into. So, I carried the sheets back 
home. I tried quilts but they were 
too heavy. I tried canvas salvaged 
from last spring’s tobacco beds but 
it was soiled and sleazy. It wouldn’t 
do. But what would? Day and 
night, day and night, that ran 
through my head—what would? 
One morning in despair I decided 
to quit the whole business, but 
when I got to school Miss Lucas 
was explaining my wonderful wire 
stretching equipment to Mr. Miller, 


_ the trustee. It seemed that what I 


had done was simply marvelous. No, 

I wouldn’t quit. But I might just as 
well, for all I accomplished that day. I 
knew the next morning that something 
had to be done during the day. Though it was 
Saturday I got to the schoolhouse early. I had 
two dollars which I had saved for Christmas. The 
storekeeper across the road had some gorgeous 
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material of which two dollars would doubtless buy 
a lot. Still, there was the unwritten law that no- 
body should spend anything in the development of 
such programmes. To spend money, even if one 
had it, was to admit that his ingenuity wasn’t 
adequate. But I had to have those curtains. Unwrit- 
ten law or no law, Christmas or no Christmas. 
That morning with a handful of change totaling 
slightly above two dollars I went to the store. The 
merchant was busy with a customer. And he was 
showing her a bolt of flowered muslin. One look 
and I knew that of such were my ideal curtains. 
My hand in my pocket gave a farewell caress to 
my Christmas money. 

“T think this is mighty purty,” the storekeeper 
was saying, “and folks is buying a right smart of 
it. I sold Fannie Arbuckle a whole bolt yesterday. 
She’s going to use it for quilt lining. She bought 
enough to make a lot of quilts. . . .” 

Fannie Arbuckle! My aunt! She lived a mile 
away. Did you ever hear of Glenn Cunningham or 
Nurmi? Tortoises, I tell you! 

“Aunt Fannie,” I gasped. I was breathless from 
running. “I want you to lend me that goods you 
got for the quilts. I want it for my curtains.”’ Aunt 
Fannie was a tranquil person who refused to be- 
come flustered even by an insane nephew. She 
heard my eloquence through. 

“T think I’ve got plenty for your curtains, but I 
bought it for quilts. I’m afraid you would ruin it.” 

“Aunt Fannie, you’ve just got to lend it to me. 
We won’t hurt it at all. And, Aunt Fannie, I’ll get 
reserved seats for you and Uncle Joe on the front 
row. You just must let me have it.” 

She did. She did more than that. She went with 
me to the schoolhouse and expertly basted it into 
two curtains of the right dimensions. She fitted 
them over the wire so that they would open and 
close smoothly, and late in the afternoon she left 
with a final admonition to me to keep her flowered 
muslin clean and untorn. 


HAT WAS on Saturday, and Aunt Fannie and I 

had worked alone. Miss Lucas roomed nearby, 
and when Aunt Fannie had gone home I ran for 
Miss Lucas. She looked the curtains over and I 
knew that they would do. That weekend was a 
period of unalloyed bliss, not a cloud in the sky. 
Sunday afternoon I spent two hours looking 
through the windows—the building of course was 
locked—at the curtains. My curtains! 

But Monday a cloud grew on the sky. At noon I 
had two of the smaller boys working the curtains 
(I had required of them first that their hands be 
scrubbed and with soap). They were literally 
swollen with pride in their work, but they made so 
much noise clumping across the stage, and finally 
one of them stumbled and fell most grotesquely. 
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Luckily, he turned the curtain loose and didn’t teay 
it, but I knew then that it wouldn’t do. I told the 
boys that we’d have to try some other way—which 
made them look so miserable that I promised them 
important positions in the curtain department, in 
whatever case. After which, life for them was 
good. They stuck to me closer than brothers, and 
esteemed it a priceless privilege to fetch me a drink 
of water. 

I had curtains now and though they were beauti- 
ful they were lifeless. If I could only imbue them 
with appropriate mobility. It should be borne in 
mind that, then, I had never seen a stage equipped 
with permanent curtains. We had always put ours 
up for the programme and then taken them down 
the next day. I had never seen a curtain rise, 
Always they had been opened horizontally. The 
possibility of lifting the curtains never once oc- 
curred to me. 


HE FIRST dim flickering of an idea came to me, I 

think, from a pulley used in lifting water froma 
well. I awakened that night with a jerk. Rain was 
falling steadily on the roof but my mind was in 
immediate focus. Pulleys! If a well bucket could 
be hoisted by means of a pulley couldn’t one be 
used to open curtains? But I didn’t have a pulley. 
I’d have to make one. Any small wheel with a 
double flange would do. Then, as the rain pattered 
monotonously on the roof, it came to me. A spool! 
I knew where mother kept her empty spools, and in 
the darkness I tiptoed to the cupboard and rum- 
maged in the spool box. I took a half dozen of the 
largest and tiptoed back to bed. Outside it rained 
steadily. Inside it was clearing. 

I think now that some of the best thinking I ever 
did directed the arrangement of those spools into 
a system of pulleys for the proper control of the 
curtains. Mr. Gray, the blacksmith, helped me, and 
under my enthusiasm and his mechanical skill the 
thing grew into a veritable marvel. I could stand 
in the wings, pull a cord, and the curtains opened 
simply and with dignity. I pulled another cord, and 
they closed. Miss Lucas watched the performance 
with shining eyes. It would do. A trivial matter, 
you say? Your mistake. That wire, that flowered 
muslin, and those spools compounded into triumph 
not often reached, a triumph whose buoyancy I can 
still feel. 

Came the great night, and the countryside de- 
scended upon the Plum Springs school. I stood at 
the controls over by the right wall. My two assist- 
ants in the curtain department were with me. I 
had promised to let each one pull once, and they 
were goggle-eyed with anticipation. I peered 
through a peephole. The house was jammed, and 
the space around the walls was thick with those 
standing. In the front row, in reserved seats, sat 
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Aunt Fannie and Uncle Joe and my mother. 

Seven-thirty. A rattle of applause. Miss Meta 
Lucas looked at me and nodded her head. I had 
disciplined myself in opening and closing those cur- 
tains. Too fast, and the effect was spoiled. Not too 
fast; hold them down. Miss Lucas nodded again. 
Then those curtains opened. Slowly, majestically, 
and of themselves. No clumping steps and half- 
concealed figures marched across the stage with 
their opening folds. Silently (Mr. Gray knew how 
to lubricate spool pulleys), mystically, those cur- 
tains swung open. Old Man Mike Elkin, sitting 
close up, saw a miracle happen—curtains open of 
their own volition. 

“Jee-ru-sa-lem!”’ he said, and he was very audi- 
ble. “Who done that?” And at that the crowd went 
into hysterics. When they quieted down Barkus 
Gray came from out the opposite wing and wel- 
comed the audience, and when he had finished those 
flowered muslin curtains flowed silently together 
with the majesty of a great spiritual consciousness. 


T MAY seem to you that I have boasted shame- 

lessly ; that I have enlarged a minor episode out 
of all true value. I don’t think so. At least I have told 
you the true story of the happiest experience I ever 
had in school, and I think, good friends—Progres- 
sives, Essentialists, and Middle-of-the-Roaders 
alike—the most valuable. It was so because in it I 
became a creator; because in it I linked myself to 
the whole order of creation; because then, for the 
first time, I awoke to the consciousness of my own 
power. I know, of course, that what I have told 
you bears an unmistakable Alger flavor. And for 


the flavor, I do not apologize. There was chance, 
to be sure, in my finding the drum and ratchet, or 
in my aunt’s supply of flowered muslin. Call it 
chance if you will, but this world affords infinite 
resources for those whose purposes are strong and 
whose senses are alert. 

I say “my most valuable school experience” de- 
liberately—and I have had many valuable school 
experiences. I say it because something entered 
into me then that perhaps was not there before but 
has since been a guiding principle. 

No, I did not gain much in mechanical efficiency. 
My hands remain clumsy and futile, regrettably so. 
But not once since have I quit an assignment in- 
complete. Sometimes, I haven’t done it well, but I 
have done it. I finished those curtains and they re- 
main a constant and stinging challenge. Whenever 
the temptation to relax lifts its ugly head the glow 
of those curtains still warms me to my task. 

That was a long time ago. Mr. Hackney and Mr. 
Stone and Miss Lucas have been dead for many 
years. Mr. Gray, too, has passed on and his shop 
has crumbled into decay. The storekeeper has gone 
and his store is as one with Nineveh and Tyre. The 
schoolhouse still stands though the hand of time 
rests heavily upon it. But time has not touched 
with dullness the memory of the brightness of Miss 
Lucas’ eyes in approval of my curtains, not soft- 
ened into silence that hoarse and surprised in- 
quiry— 

“Jee-ru-sa-lem! Who done that?” 

And whenever it is asked a still small but ex- 
ultant voice from within me answers— 

“T did.” 


THINGS ENOUGH 


That man can thank his lucky stars 
Whose things to keep are few, 

To which the rain and moth and rust 
Find little harm to do. 


A faith to make his handshake warm 
And simple things most wise, 

A wife to make each morning fine 
With morning-glory eyes. 


A love to make him foot the roads 
That others motor on, 

A garden small and kind enough 
To let him watch the dawn. 


Pity for the hungry ones, 
The ragged, and ill-shod, 

A tree that’s tall and straight enough 
To make him think of God. 


—ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 
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Prosperity Through Education 


JOHN K. NORTON 


HAT does youth want most? Youths 
Wi rrrcosnont the nation, when questioned as 

to what they desire most on leaving school, 
say a job to which they can give their best, and 
which will give them a sense of social and economic 
security. There would indeed be cause for alarm 
should this desire on the part of youth to carry its 
own weight economically ever wane. This desire is 
a capital asset which must be protected. The mere 
longing to be economically self-sustaining, how- 
ever, does not equip young men and women for a 
job, neither does it give them an opportunity to 
earn money. One of many determining factors in 
this situation is the kind and amount of education 
which youths secure. Each year approximately 
1,750,000 young people leave school to enter the 
labor market. A large portion lack specific training 
for the jobs open to them, and many have little 
knowledge as to what they are best fitted to do. 


National prosperity depends upon efficient uni- 
versal education. Most economists agree that the 
basic process by which the productive capacity of 
society is maintained or increased is by education. 
Nations have grown rich and powerful in the ab- 
sence of outstanding physical resources by develop- 
ing their human assets. Others have remained 
poor and backward in the presence of unusual 
natural resources. 

There is general agreement among economists 
as to the kind and amount of education needed to 
increase the national income. A high output per 
worker is usually associated with a high level of 
vocational intelligence and skill—not the reverse. 
The skilled worker not only receives higher wages, 
but he also suffers less from unemployment. 

Economists recognize, however, that education 
to increase efficiency of labor should not be con- 
ceived in narrow terms. Alfred Marshall writes: 


A good education confers great indirect 
benefits even on the ordinary workman. It 
stimulates his mental activity; it fosters in 
him a habit of wise inquisitiveness; it makes 
him more intelligent, more ready, more trust- 
worthy in his ordinary work; it raises the 
tone of his life in working hours and out of 
working hours; it is thus an important means 
toward the production of material wealth. 
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Education is a profitable national investment. 
Schools and colleges tend to increase national in- 
come by making it possible for laborers to secure 
the training needed to do their work on a particular 
job more efficiently. Education also makes it possi- 
ble for workers to transfer from crowded and low- 
paid occupations to those less crowded and better- 
paid. Education plays a particularly crucial role 
when it aids young workers to avoid overcrowded 
and consequently low-paid callings. Youths who 
drop out of school early increase the horde of un- 
skilled laborers and are usually sentenced to thirty 
or forty years of low-paid work. 

To the extent that education contributes to the 
free flow of labor into occupations where wages are _ 
higher, whether initial entry into vocational life or 
transfer from occupation to occupation is involved, 
the total national income tends to rise. The re- | 
moval of barriers to educational opportunity in- | 
creases the supply of skilled and professional work- | 
ers. This tends to lower high wage incomes when | 
these are secured primarily because a scarcity of 
trained workers is maintained by restricting edu- 
cational opportunity. It tends to raise the wage 
incomes of semiskilled and unskilled workers by 
thinning out their numbers. At the same time that 
the removal of barriers to educational opportunity 
tends to equalize the wages of individual workers, 
it increases the average wage income of the nation 
as a whole. 

Since the productivity of skilled workers is 
greater than that of the unskilled, the resulting in- 
creases in goods and services produced raises the 
total national income. This means an increased per 
capita earned income. In other words, when a na- 
tion invests in sound education, the economic re- | 
turns are greater than the expenditures. This | 
means that money spent for education is a profit- | 
able national investment. Undeveloped talent re- | 
sults in economic loss. These ideas, advanced by 
leading economists, call for a reappraisal of the | 
American ideal of free universal education. 


Equality of educational opportunity is an Ameri- 
can myth. Repeated surveys show that educational 
opportunity is by no means available to all. Many © 
youths of unusual capacity are unable to secure an 
adequate and effective education because they are 
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born into poor families, or because 
they live in regions where wealth and income are 
too low to support good schools, or because they 
belong to a minority group, such as the Negro race. 
Recent surveys show that more than half of 
youth finds it impossible to graduate from high- 
school, and only a fraction of all youth enter and 
complete college. 


Lack of money debars many promising youths 
from highschool and college. Repeated investiga- 
tions as to why youths leave highschool show that 
at least a third do so because of economic necessity. 
Many of these have unusual native capacity. 

Lack of money to meet college expenses not only 
keeps thousands of youths from entering college 
but it is also one of the chief reasons for their with- 
drawal. School attendance, particularly at the 
higher levels, depends largely on family income. 
For example, a recent survey of over a thousand 
highschool graduates with intelligence quotients of 
117 to 146 showed that less than half of them are 
in college. “The percentages of these students not 
in college full-time range from six percent for the 
(family) income group over five thousand dollars, 
to eighty percent for the income group under five 
hundred dollars.” 

Data as to the distribution of family incomes in 
the United States show that in 1935-36, fourteen 
percent of all families received less than five hun- 
dred dollars during the year ; forty-two percent re- 
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may 


ceived less than 
one thousand 
dollars; and sixty-five 
percent less than fif- 

teen hundred dollars. 

Even though tuition is free, attendance at public 
highschools and colleges involves more expense 
than youths from tens of thousands of families 
with annual incomes of less than one thousand dol- 
lars can meet. For them equality of educational 
opportunity is a myth. Education is really free 
only when it can be secured by individuals who do 
not have money or whose parents do not have 
money. 


Effectively free education—what it involves and 
its relation to general economic well-being. Effec- 
tively free education is defined “as schooling pro- 
vided under such conditions that persons who 
should have the schooling are not debarred from it 
by financial reasons.’”’ This means that when par- 
ents are unable to supply textbooks, school sup- 
plies, fees, and additional costs for clothing and 
necessities of life involved in school attendance, 
provisions will be made for supplying them so that 
youths will not be debarred from getting an educa- 
tion. 

Educators today are advocating effectively free 
education for two reasons. First, it is in harmony 
with our democratic ideal of equality of opportun- 
ity. Second, the nature of our economic system is 
such that it calls for and is able to translate in- 
creasing amounts of economic intelligence and 
technical skill into increased productivity and in- 
come. 
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More youths should be in school and for a longer 
time. The recent report of the Educational Policies 
Commission, Education and Economic Well-Being 
in American Democracy, called one of the most sig- 
nificant publications in the history of American 
education, proposes an extensive program of effec- 
tively free education. It shows that this program 
can be justified solely on economic grounds, because 
it will, in the long run, increase general economic 
well-being. Education’s contributions to the spirit- 
ual, ethical, and intellectual realms have long been 
accepted. While this report also recognizes these, 
it stresses the economic contributions of education. 

As an immediate goal a universal minimum of 
compulsory school attendance of ten years is pro- 
posed. This is the amount of schooling which the 
average youth now receives and is set up as the 
minimum amount which all youths should receive. 

As a long-term goal, the proposal is made that 
the average amount of schooling obtained by Amer- 
ican youth be increased to fourteen years. This 
means that, on the average, a person would com- 
plete a junior college education, and at the end of 
this period, young people who are immediately en- 
tering the labor market would have received gen- 
eral, as well as some specific, training in those fields 
for which they are best fitted by native capacity 
and interest and in which there is the largest de- 
mand for workers. 

Since the development of its human resources is 
to the economic interest of the nation, it is pro- 
posed that this extended program of educational 
opportunity be made effectively free. The cost of 
textbooks, supplies, fees, and special equipment re- 
quired for school attendance would be financed by 
the state. In addition, certain necessities of life 
such as clothing and other maintenance provisions 
would be made available to youths whose families 
are in the lowest income brackets. 


Students should work their way only under cer- 
tain conditions. Opportunity for certain students 
to earn their way, at least in part, is also proposed 
as follows: 


If a youth is able to earn enough to defray 
a part or all of the expenses of attending 
school without injury to his health or loss 
of other more valuable experiences, he should 
be encouraged to do so. Schools should, in 
fact, make it possible for every student to 
participate in some type of productive work. 
If, however, a youth cannot secure work, or 
must injure his health, or lose much of valu- 
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able school experience in order to earn money, 
his schooling should be financed from other 
sources. 


Is a billion dollar increase in school expenditures 
justified on economic grounds? In 1938, the cost of 
elementary, secondary, and higher education, both 
publicly and privately financed, was about three 
billion dollars. 

It is estimated that this program of effectively 
free education would cost approximately four bil- 
lion dollars. This would give every boy and girl a 
minimum of ten years of schooling; provide the 
median youth with junior college training; meet 
the additional cost of supplying free textbooks, 
school supplies, and special equipment required for 
school attendance; in certain cases, provide for 
necessities of life to enable all children to remain in 
school for ten years and half of them to complete 
fourteen years of schooling; and supply the neces- 
sary funds to lift the poorest schools to a reasonable 
minimum of efficiency. 

This expenditure of an additional billion dollars 
on the right kind of education is an investment that 
will pay handsome dividends. In the long run, it 
would tend to increase the national income. It 
promises a more equitable distribution of earned 
income. It would give an adequate supply of 
trained and intelligent workers. It would contri- 
bute to the better understanding essential to proper 
solution of such problems as labor relations and 
those between government and business. It would 
provide the inestimable benefits resulting from in- 
creasing the general level of economic intelligence. 

This program of effectively free education cap- 
tivates one’s imagination because of its democratic 
idealism and the far reaches of its future effects. 
It promises to aid in raising the general standard 
of living by enabling people better to help them- 
selves through the cultivation of whatever abilities 
they possess. A few are of such limited capacity 
that they can never be so educated as to bear their 
own weight economically. The great majority, 
through effectively free education, can provide a 
high standard of living for themselves and their 
families. Properly trained, the unusually gifted 
will make contributions which will benefit not only 
this generation but future generations. 

To all who have faith in man’s power to capital- 
ize his talents and to improve his environment, a 
program of effectively free education is an experi- 
ment well worth trying. To parents and teachers 
it offers a special challenge. 
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World Without End 


BONARO WILKINSON OVERSTREET 





day afternoons in Spring. For the first, I turn 

back to a long-ago time when I was a young- 
ster on a California farm. The world, that day, 
was incredible with blossoms. On all sides of our 
farmhouse were orchards in bloom. Under the 
trees, yellow wild mustard grew waist-tall, not 
yet turned under by the plow. Beyond the orchards 
rose green hills, dark-patched with live oaks, 
bright-patched with flowers. 


Tes Is a story of happiness, and of two Sun- 


It was no day for staying indoors. When my 
father rambled out on the porch, after our midday 
dinner, I was close at his heels; and by common 


consent the two of us, soon, were on our way to 
the hills. 


He shortened his step, and I stretched mine, 
which made for our going side by side—down the 
lane, and across a neighbor’s orchard, to a trail 
we knew to follow: over a hill and around a hill 
and down, at last, to an open field shining with 
wild flowers. 


That was the loveliest, longest afternoon in the 
world. Time had stopped, lulled by warmth and 
the drone of bees. Daisies, cream cups, meadow 
foam —these were purple and gold and ivory 
against green. They were coolness to touch and 
perfume to breathe, and their very names were 
song. 
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But a sudden whiff of chill air made us shiver 
with surprise. We saw that shadows were long, 
that the sun was dropping behind the hills. So we 
started home—briskly home through the Spring 
twilight: down the trails, across the orchards, 
along the lane; through the garden gate, up the 
back stairs, and, tingling and hungry, into the 
kitchen. Mother was stooping to the open oven 
of the wood range, basting a roast, and the odor 
of it was warm and wonderful. Beyond, through 
an open door, fire burned in the Franklin stove, 
and the light of it played upon a table set for 
supper. 


Years have passed. A continent lies between 
me and that farmhouse. But again it is Spring, 
and Sunday afternoon. I am in my own home now 
—a small house an hour’s drive from New York 
City. It is no day for staying indoors. I ramble 
out to the back porch, and along a flagstone path 
to a corner of the garden where primroses are 
yellow and grape hyacinths blue; then on, past 
our grove of young evergreens, to an open clearing 
where wild violets bloom. It is good to sit down 
on a stone, there, and feel the sunshine, and listen 
to the new life of the world; to know the warm 
sense of the long continuity of what is simple and 
beautiful in this life. 


But suddenly I shiver. Shadows are long. The 
sun is going down. Up from moist earth comes 
the quick coolness of Spring twilight. It is time 
for me to go in. For out of this coolness, soon, 
will come my husband and one of his tall sons, 
home this weekend from college. They are off 
together, somewhere, now. But soon I will hear 
their voices, made clear by clear air; and there 
they will be at the kitchen door, tingling and 
hungry. 


So I will go in now—to put a log on the fire, 
and set the table. When I hear them coming— 
their voices and their footsteps—I will open the 
oven and baste the roast. It will not really need 
basting. But they will need the sudden warm 
fragrance of it. And beyond, through an open 
door, they will see firelight upon a table set for 
supper. 
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Nearly a million children are not enrolled in any 
school and many more are attending schools of 
the poorest quality. Only a minority of the 
youth of the nation complete their highschool 
education. At least a third of those who leave 
school at an early age do so primarily because of 
financial limitations. Many of those eliminated 
for this reason possess superior intellectual 
capacity and other qualities which justify fur- 
ther schooling. 


Fortuitous factors of the most indefensible char- 


acter, rather than capacity to learn and willing- 
ness to work, now determine the kind and 
amount of educational opportunity provided mil- 
lions of American youths. Educational opportu- 
nity, instead of being a solvent of class lines 
based on hereditary wealth and position, threat- 
ens to become a cement which sets and perpetu- 
ates these distinctions. 


It is an accepted tenet of economics that the ability 
of labor to secure the training needed to transfer 
from crowded and low-paid occupations to those 
less crowded and better-paid tends to increase 
the national income. When workers of energy 
and capacity must continue in low-paid common 
labor because of inability to secure training 
requisite to entering higher-paid callings, the 
national income tends to be decreased. 


Every child might properly be taught something 


about the gasoline engine, electric motor, me- 
chanical refrigeration, radio, television, and 
other machines encountered in everyday ex- 
perience. Some acquaintance with small scale 
home power machinery and with large scale 
industrial power machinery is important, if one 
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is to have appreciation of the environment in 
which he lives and the elementary mechanical 
competency prerequisite to effective living in a 
technological age. 


Education should conscientiously and vigorously 


set out to see that the American people get 
higher and more enduring satisfactions from 
their large expenditures for recreation. The re- 
turns from money expended for recreational 
travel, motion pictures, theaters, sporting 
events, radio, reading, handicrafts, and creative 
arts for amusement, and other leisure time ac- 
tivities should be taken account of by consumer 
education. 


Education is only one of several factors responsible 


for the remarkable increase in economic produc- 
tivity, which some nations have achieved during 
the last century. It would be superficial to dis- 
regard this fact in assessing education’s con- 
tribution. On the other hand, it is not necessary 
to make extravagant claims as to the economic 
value of education. The annual cost of schools 
and colleges, both public and private, in the 
United States is only about three billion dollars 
even in the most prosperous years. This, after 
all, is a minor fraction of the eighty billion in- 
come which the nation enjoys in such years. The 
assumption that even a minor fraction of such 
an unprecedented level of productivity can be 
credited to the effects of education would more 
than amortize its cost. 


In 1936, $6,000,000,000 or ten percent of the in- 


come of the American people went into savings. 
Saving performs two essential functions in 
modern society. It provides, in part or in whole, 
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for the security of the individual and also for 
new plants and equipment as industries expand 
and change. 


General education for economic well-being will 


develop broad social intelligence on economic 
problems, aim at better understanding of in- 
dustrial relations and conditions of labor, cul- 
tivate cooperative attitudes, raise the level of 
general mechanical and scientific competency, 
increase the effectiveness of rudimentary learn- 
ing, consider habits and attitudes developed at 
early age levels, and give greater attention to 
the problems of the consumer. 


Occupational education, properly conceived, is a 


community responsibility. It must be considered 
in its local, regional, and national aspects. Its 
importance to the nation’s well-being calls for 
cooperation of agriculture, labor, industry, gov- 
ernment, education, and science. 


All children should know the meaning of work, 


should come to have respect for all types of 
honest labor, should learn in school—and if 
possible, to some extent out of school—what it 
feels like to do real work and should, at adoles- 
cence, begin tentatively to identify themselves 
with some general area of future occupational 
life. 


Schooling must be free enough so that its cost does 


not constitute an effective barrier to education. 
Effectively free schooling is schooling provided 
under such conditions 
that persons who should 


have the schooling are W"H the passing of each decade, grad- 
vation from highschool and even more 


not debarred from it by 


cannot be so readily or economically furnished 
by private enterprise. Certain types of taxes 
are recognized as equitable and effective and 
others are not. Equitable and efficient systems 
of taxation can be developed, wherever prin- 
ciples and procedures generally recognized by 
competent authorities in this field, are adopted. 


We now provide free tuition in the elementary and 


secondary levels of education. This is a wise 
policy but it does not go far enough. Effectively 
free schooling requires more than free tuition. 
It means that food, clothing, medical aid, and 
shelter will be provided if the lack of such pro- 
visions will keep one from school. 


The average amount of education now being ob- 


tained by the youth of this country is probably 
at least ten years. It is proposed that the next 
step be to raise the minimum everywhere to ten 
years of schooling through revision of compul- 
sory attendance legislation. This is a practical 
goal. It would merely be necessary to move 
those who are now educationally under- 
privileged up to the present average of educa- 
tional opportunity. 


All citizens should be sensitive as to their interest 


in and responsibility for the working conditions 
under which their purchases are produced and 
distributed. This will involve consideration of 
the relative importance of human rights as 
opposed to those dictated solely by motives of 
economic profit. The individual commercial con- 
cern is handicapped in providing desirable con- 
ditions of labor, which 
involve increased cost of 
production, unless _ it 
finds support on the 





financial reasons. 


Taxation is not a device 


whereby sums of money 
are taken from citizens 
and then thrown into a 
bottomless well with no 
returns to the individual 
or the public in general. 
It is the means whereby 
free citizens finance the 
cost of goods and serv- 
ices, which they consider 
essential to their general 
well-being, and which 


extended schooling are prerequisite to admis- 
sion to a growing percentage of occupations. 
Energy and graduation from the “school of 
hard knocks” no longer promise success in 
most callings. Opportunity more and more 
lies along the route of extensive general edu- 
cation and specific trade or professional train- 
ing. The doors of educational opportunity 
must be wider than ever before, if all Ameri- 
cans are to feel that no insuperable obstacles 
prevent the individual from realizing the best 
that is in him. Such a feeling must prevail if 
the dynamic economic effects of education 
are to continue. 
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part of consumers. 


The program for aiding 


worthy and needy stu- 
dents should involve no 
loss in self-respect. The 
provision of aid should 
imply that the recipient 
is recognized as possess- 
ing superior mentality, 
character, and other 
personal characteristics | 
which make his training 
an excellent social and 
economic investment. 
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He should be made to feel that acceptance of 
aid is equivalent to contracting a debt which 
can be amortized only by rendering substantial 
returns in service to society. An attitude of 
sober responsibility, rather than snobbish su- 
periority, should characterize those selected to 
receive student aid. 


One of the most serious threats to the maintenance 


I 


th 


of a democratic, industrial civilization is the 
social illiteracy often exhibited by profes- 
sional workers. Higher education makes a sim- 
ilar mistake when it assumes that the general 
education of young men and women of twenty 
and even of twenty-one and twenty-two years of 
age is best accomplished without taking some 
account of the economic problems of society and 
of the vocations which most of them will be 
entering shortly. The value of higher education, 
as it affects general culture, economic, and oc- 
cupational well-being can be substantially in- 
creased. 


ability, diligence, and character were the bases 
of selecting youths for advanced training, and if 
all who can meet the standards required are 
placed in a financial position to continue, student 
bodies would be made up of the best from all 
sections of society. The total effect should be to 
raise rather than lower the standards required 
for admission to advanced training. Untold 
social, as well as economic, advantage might be 
expected to accrue to our democratic society 
from such a situation. 


All qualified youths should be encouraged and as- 


sisted to go beyond the ten-year, compulsory 
minimum. The amount of schooling beyond the 
minimum should be gradually increased so that 
the median youth will complete four years in 





the senior secondary school before terminating 
his formal education. 


From the standpoint of economic efficiency, there 


should be only two limitations upon the expan- 
sion of educational opportunity. The first is the 
limitation which may be set by personal ability 
or willingness to profit from the schooling of- 
fered. The second involves the relation of the 
cost of providing additional education to result- 
ing economic dividends in the form of increased 
national income. When considered from the eco- 
nomic viewpoint alone, increases in national in- 
come must be greater than the cost of the ad- 
ditional schooling. 


Tens of thousands of youths each year are foolishly 


being thrown into the overcrowded ranks of 
casual and unskilled labor who could have quali- 
fied for callings which demand more and pay 
more. They have both the capacity and the ambi- 
tion to so qualify. But we permit fortuitous 
forces beyond their control to sentence them to 
thirty or forty years of low-grade and low-paid 
service. The youths thus condemned by an un- 
economic social policy will earn less than they 
could have earned, and the nation’s income will 
be less than it might have been. Wise public 
policy urges that this undemocratic situation be 
corrected as rapidly as possible through the 
right kind of effectively free education. 


Universal public education grew out of the demo- 


cratic ideal. It flowered with the fulfillment of 
that ideal. Education came to be looked upon in 
the United States as the open door to opportu- 
nity. Children and youths might differ in capac- 
ity, wealth, and social position, but in their right 
to get an education—to capitalize such talents 
as they possessed—they were to be equal. Such 
became the ideal of our democratic society. 





HESE quotations are selected from the most recent publication of the 

Educational Policies Commission entitled Education and Economic Well- 
Being in American Democracy. It was prepared for the Commission by one 
of its members, Dr. John K. Norton, whose article on education as an eco- 
nomic investment to the nation appears in this issue. 
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Editorial: Effective Living 











OUR EDITOR invites me to write a para- 
Y rant or two on “The Pursuit of Happiness.” 

Well, I have just completed a book on that 
subject although the title is “The Creative Adult.” 
The result of ten years of experimentation, a dozen 
volumes of material, it was most discouraging to 
have to condense it into a single book; but publish- 
ers are like that. Now comes an editor to ask that 
I put it all into a few hundred words. Editors are 
also like that. 


My belief is that happiness should not be pur- 
sued at all. “(Happiness to be got must be forgot” 
is an ancient saying. It is not really a thing in 
itself which one can contemplate, measure, and 
appraise. It is the general result, rather, of effec- 
tive, purposeful living. We have it when we are 
least aware of it; for effective living is the un- 
noted outcome of a harmony and a balance be- 
tween what we hope for and what we are achiev- 
ing, between what we think we are and what we 
really are, between what we might become and 
what circumstance permits us to become. 


The final adjustment between these somewhat 
opposing forces is popularly thought of as the 
happy state. My own experience teaches me, how- 
ever, that happiness lies almost wholly within the 
struggle, not in the victory. So happiness de- 
mands an unending series of things to work for. 
We must have a stake in living, trifling though it 
be, or we go down. It may be an illusion or it may 
be something that is eventually not for us; but it is 
such dreams that keep the world happily going. 
Often it is the vision alone which brings happi- 
ness. Expectation is always more exalting than 
achievement. 


For a more widespread diffusion of happiness, 
the call, then, is for leaders who substitute hope 
for defeat, leaders in the nation, leaders in the 
schoolroom, leaders in the family. Those of us 
who have been giving our years to the search for 
individual gifts have not only found unused and 
unsuspected personal powers, but we have also 
made it our business to usher in the blessed, re- 
viving influences of hope. Our way, therefore, has 
been notably along the road of happiness. We 
admired and approved what others had often 
either ignored or condemned; so, with children 
and with adults, we have brought light to dulled 
eyes and resurgence to defeated spirits. Hard 
tasks were taken on with a will. The exhilarating 
happiness of achieving had conquered former in- 
eptitudes. We came believing; and therefore we 
were accepted wholeheartedly as guides and coun- 
selors. He who believes in me may lead me. 


Each of us, child and man, is better than we 
seem, more competent, more gifted. Our superior 
individual resources have hardly been touched. 
This is the story of hope and this is the belief of 
those engaged in that newest of studies, the direct 
teaching of the better individuality. 


Worthiness has been too long neglected; and 
it is so easy to find. Bringing out the best in per- 
sonality. the prime object of individuality teach- 
ing, is the recipe for serene and confident self- 
belief. Each of us, child and man, requires only 
the steady cultivation of self-faith to assure the 
accomplishment of effective living. Happiness 
then will no longer be a pursuit but an abiding 
and influencing personal possession. 

—HUGHES MEARNS 
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The Family As the Threshold 


of Democracy 


ARNOLD GESELL 


designation of one of the sections of the White 

House Conference on Children in a Democracy. 
It is natural that one section of the Conference 
should have been devoted to the functions of the 
family. Actually as well as figuratively the family 
is both threshold and foundation in the structure 
of democracy. 

Democracy is a way of life which respects the 
rights and responsibilities of the individual. If we 
wish to find the sources of the democratic spirit we 
must go into the home, for it is in the home that the 
individual child first forms his social concepts. 

There is no short cut to the goal of democracy. 
The spirit of democracy comes to growing children 
through imitation and participation. Adults in 
their own behavior furnish the models and intima- 


‘Pon TITLE of our paper was also the official 


This is the fourth in a group of articles 
which will present the important find- 
ings of the 1940 White House Con- 
ference on Children in a Democracy. 


tions of the democratic way. The adults most con- 
cerned are, of course, parents and householders. 

The emotional development of the child is based 
on instinct, but it does not take care of itself. The 
democratic spirit is a fruit of slow growth which 
needs intelligent guidance long before the child 
enters school. 

How shall the guidance be accomplished? This is 
the practical question which the readers of the 
National Parent-Teacher will immediately ask. 
For concreteness we shall discuss six related 
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‘subjects, all of which concern the family as the 
threshold of democracy. Here are the headings: 


Considerateness 
Wise discipline 
Law and authority 
Sense of humor 
Concept of growth 
Housing and health 


We shall give chief attention to psychological 
factors, because democracy is a way of life. 

Considerateness Considerateness is the first 
essential. The very word considerateness conveys 
the idea of respect for the dignity of the individual. 
Considerateness, it has been well said, is in itself a 
social system. It certainly favors the development 
of democratic attitudes. 

If parents and teachers begin with the as- 
sumption that they can make over and mold a child 
into a preconceived pattern, they are bound to be- 
come somewhat autocratic. If on the contrary 
parents begin with the assumption that every baby 
comes into the world with a unique individuality, 
they are bound to become more considerate. For 
their task will be to understand the child’s individ- 
uality and to give it the best possible chance to 
grow and find itself. 

Considerateness, as we use the term here, is not 
merely a social or domestic grace. It is something 
of an art, a kind of perceptiveness and imagina- 
tiveness which enables one to understand better 
the psychology of other persons. It is an alert kind 
of liberalism which is sensitive to distinctive char- 
acteristics in other individuals. It is an active form 
of courtesy. 

Wise discipline Discipline, being a form of gov- 
ernment, may be either autocratic or democratic in 
spirit and in method. It is democratic when it is 
tempered to the capacity of the child and tolerant 
of his immaturity. Wise discipline aims not to 
strengthen the teacher’s authority but to strengthen 
the child’s self-control and sense of responsibility. 
In well-ordered homes harsh methods are entirely 
unnecessary. In a democratically governed home 
there are few crises. 

When discipline is purely punitive it easily be- 
comes despotic. There are countless homes in 
America in which mothers, fathers, and other 
elders in the household use harsh methods of pun- 
ishment even toward young children: scolding, 
slapping, cuffing, shaming, and beating. 

These primitive undemocratic methods of gov- 
ernment have no place in American life. They have 
not yet been adequately reached by our child pro- 
tection agencies. They are so grossly inconsistent 
with the genius of democracy that they should be 
attacked as a public welfare problem by such or- 


ganizations as the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 
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Law and authority A democratic society is based 
on good citizenship. In the adult this means re- 
spect for law, order, and delegated authority. The 
respect does not rest wholly on fear. Throughout 
his growing years the child should be inducted into 
an appreciation of property rights, personal rights, 
and civic rights. Much of this education will come 
in the school years, but the foundations ought to be 
firmly laid in the preschool years. 

Even in infancy the child must begin to do two 
things which in a democracy are not contradictory : 
he must acquire self-dependence through self-re- 
liance; he must choose to obey the laws of social 
sanction. At the age of two years the child dis- 
plays little interest in what other children do or 
say. He may hug or push them out of the way as 
though they were physical objects. There is little 
of social give and take. 

But by the age of three years he shows less inter- 
est in playing alone. Cooperative activity is begin- 
ning to take the place of physical manhandling. 
He is willing to wait his turn. He shows a more 
vigorous sense of ownership in his toys, and he will 
even put them away if he has the benefit of some 
supervision. 

In these early patterns of social behavior we see 
the outlines of the citizenship of maturer years. 
These early lessons in civic living are important. 
They are learned in well-ordered homes. They are 
strengthened by wholesome experience in well- 
conducted nursery schools. They are not so readily 
acquired in congregate institutions. This is an 
added reason why a democratic government should 
insist (as indeed the White House Conference of 
1909 proposed) that children should not be de- 
prived of natural parental care except for inescap- 
able reasons. 

With a mounting divorce rate many American 
homes are not sufficiently well ordered to provide 
this normal parental care. They suffer from divided 
authority, from broken traditions of authority, 
sometimes from actual tyranny of father or mother, 
and sometimes from no authority at all. Such 
homes, when multiplied, weaken the sources of 
democracy. Wholesome parent-child relationships 
are the natural medium through which the child 
becomes adjusted to a democratic state. 

Sense of humor Fascist government is not 
distinguished for sense of humor. It is so distin- 
guished for the lack of it that we may well believe 
that a sense of humor has some significance for 
democracies. The sense of humor is a sense of pro- 
portion, particularly in the field of social values. It 
detects pretensions, exaggerations, incongruities. 
It deflates them with laughter, it punctures them 
with a sympathetic kind of irony. Humor is a play 
of the mind which is akin to the sense of free- 
dom. Its suppression would be regarded as an 
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encroachment on personal liberty in a free state. 
In authoritarian states its civic expressions are 
subterranean. 

Here again we are dealing with a complex psy- 
chological temper or trait. So complex is this trait 
that the beginnings of its growth in the individual 
trace back to infancy and early life. It is a protec- 
tion against undue tensions and severities of disci- 
pline. Its free exercise in the home is a safeguard. 
It deserves at least this brief mention along with 
the more sober aspects of democratic philosophy. 

Concept of growth Environment cannot gen- 
erate the progressions of a child’s development. 
Every individual has a unique pattern of growth, 
with a high degree of inborn determination. This 
is the essence of his individuality which regimenta- 
tion would ignore. Only in a democratic climate of 
opinion can we give full respect to the individual 
growth factors in infants and children. The con- 
cept of growth therefore has an important place in 
the theory and practice of democracy. 

The child’s personality is a product of slow and 
graduate growth. His nervous system matures by 
stages and natural sequences. He sits before he 
stands; he babbles before he talks; he fabricates 
before he tells the truth; he draws a circle before 
he draws a square; he is selfish before he is altruis- 
tic; he is dependent on others before he achieves 
dependence on self. All of his abilities, including 
his morals, are subject to laws of growth. The task 
of child care is not to mold the child behavioristic- 
ally to some predetermined image, but to assist him 
step by step, guiding his growth. 

This developmental point of view does not mean 
indulgence. It is instead a constructive deference 
to the limitations of immaturity. It obliges us to 
accord more courtesy even to the infant, who is 
often unwittingly handled in an arbitrary manner 
because we have failed to understand the processes 
of development. 

Indeed the further evolution of democracy de- 
mands a much more refined understanding of in- 
fants and preschool children than our civilization 
has yet attained. Should science ever arrive at the 
happy juncture where it can focus its full force 
upon the interpretation of life, it will enable us to 
do more complete and timely justice to the individ- 
ual personality in the very young. And this in turn 
will have a humanizing effect upon the adult popu- 
lation. 

The present troubled status of the world con- 
fronts us with three propositions: (1) democracy 
demands respect for individuals; (2) infants are 
individuals; (3) the science of human behavior and 
of individuality can flourish fully only in a democ- 
racy. These three propositions interlock in a sig- 
nificant way and testify to the social importance of 
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an adequate science of child development in a 
democratic country. 

Housing and health The inequalities of our go- 
cial provisions for the preschool child are glaring, 
At one extreme we have the infant born without 
record and without medical supervision in the 
overcrowded room of a ruralora city slum. At the 
other extreme is the infant born in a hospital and 
surrounded with every known safeguard. 

Underprivileged preschool children suffer not 
only in a physical sense. They suffer psychologi- 
cally. They feel mental insecurity. In crowded and 
shiftless homes they develop anxieties and perplex- 
ities. They see sights and experience shocks from 
which more fortunate children are, in decency, 
spared. Some of the most elementary reserves 
which lie at the basis of respect for the individual 
are made impossible. 

Overcrowding takes a terrible psychological toll. 
The newborn infant is entitled to a bassinet. He is 
entitled to a crib, a pen, and as he grows older, a 
bed of his own, and a room or a section of a room 
which he can claim as his own. He deserves this 
degree of privacy and possession that he may de- 
velop a normal sense of individuality. Lacking 
such a normal sense he will not respect the individ- 
uality of others. Much of the crime which even 
political democracies have not controlled has its 
roots in disordered homes which impoverish and 
distort the early mental development of future citi- 
zens. Here is another tangible task in preventive 
mental hygiene. 

How can society enter upon this vast task, which 
if left undone weakens the foundation of democ- 
racy? By better housing. Also by steadily widen- 
ing the infant health protection which has already 
been initiated both through private medical prac- 
tice and through community health measures. 

Having safeguarded the birth and the nutrition 
of the infant, we should systematically protect the 
course of his development up to school entrance. 
Periodic health examinations throughout the first 
five years of life can be broadened to embrace men- 
tal as well as physical welfare. Developmental 
supervision will include a socialized form of adult 
education, a mode of parent guidance designed to 
improve the psychological care of the child. 

Only through a democratically conceived system 
of developmental supervision can we attain a more 
just and universal distribution of developmental 
opportunity for infants and preschool children. 

The scientific study of child development has al- 
ready given us new insights into the manner in 
which the mind grows and takes shape. This 
knowledge is ready for application on a wider s0- 
cial scale. Science needs deeper application to 
make democracy a more assured possession. 
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Health and Happiness 


WwW. W. BAUER 


EALTH IS commonly regarded 
as the first necessity for happi- 


ness. The public health and 
health education literature is full of 
such slogans as “Health is wealth’; 
“Wealth is health”; ““No wealth without 
health,” and other combinations of 
words indicating that when health is 
lost all is lost. Admitting the importance 
and the desirability of good health, I 
cannot agree with any such thesis. There 
are too many examples to the con- 
trary. Nor am I going to name 
famous men in science, literature, 
politics, engineering, or finance 
who succeeded in spite of health 
handicaps. These may rightfully be 
regarded as exceptions. I would 
rather suggest that each reader 
think of his own experience and 
remember persons who, in spite of 
the fact that their health has been 
less than satisfactory, have never- 
theless lived successful lives and 
been reasonably happy in so doing. 

All this does not mean that health 
is not to be desired. It simply means 
that we have adopted extreme atti- 
tudes toward health, either totally 
neglecting it, or acting as if it were the end and 
aim of our existence. It is only one of the means 
to a satisfactorily adjusted life. 

For the child at all ages there are certain funda- 
mentals which go to make a healthy body and a 
well-adjusted mind. There may be differences of 
opinion as to which of them is most important but 
these differences in themselves are of small impor- 
tance because all the factors necessary for good 
mental and physical health are of approximately 
equal significance. These factors may be men- 
tioned as follows: good nutrition; adequate rest; 
satisfactory play; protection against disease; pro- 
tection against accidents; and good emotional ad- 
justment. 

The problem of nutrition in children is essen- 
tially simple and yet it has been needlessly com- 
plicated by foolish attitudes on the part of par- 
ents. There has been overemphasis on some 
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dietary needs and consequent neglect of others. 
The importance of a diet in which all nutritional 
factors are adequately represented has been over- 
shadowed by excessive emphasis en vitamins and 
minerals and the products which they represent, 
such as cod liver oil, spinach, and milk. Assum- 
ing that we speak now of the preschool child, the 
nutritional problem is not difficult. His diet should 
include milk, fruits, vegetables, protein foods 
(meat, eggs, fish, cheese), whole grain cereals, 
and not too much of the fine milled cereals and 
white flour products, nor of sweets and condi- 
ments. At the same time there is no need for em- 
bracing the food faddism which consists in foster- 
ing an unreasoning prejudice against all products 
of the milled cereals and of white flour. Nor need 
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sweets be excluded if used after the important 
foods have been taken. 

There is no special virtue in any one foodstuff. 
A child’s diet should be estimated not on the 
amount of any one vegetable or fruit which he 
takes or refuses, but on the total which he takes 
in any class of foodstuffs. The child who dislikes 
spinach can find plenty of other greens which he 
likes. The same reasoning applies to a selection of 
foods in other classes. Above all, it is important 
that the child’s diet shall not be so complicated 
with conflicts over tastes and table manners that 
he loses all desire to eat. The child without an 
appetite in the midst of a plentiful variety of good 
food is seldom a problem child; he is usually the 
unfortunate victim of problem adults. 


O MANY American children are tired. They are 
not only physically tired, but mentally tired. 
They are bored with life before life has well begun 
because they have too many interests, too many 
stimuli, too many toys, too many activities, too 
many accomplishments, too many distractions, and 
too many experiences. The life of a child should 
be simple, and as unrestricted as is consistent with 
a due regard for learning to live with others and 
to keeping out of trouble, especially accidents and 
danger of disease. The child’s amazing capacity 
for activity is frequently deceptive. Though he 
plays hard and long he tires easily. His span of 
concentration is short. If left to himself he 
changes his interests and his activities frequently, 
never staying long at one job. 

Even after years of health education one still 
finds children of preschool age in motion picture 
theaters at night, paying no attention to films 
which are beyond their comprehension and being 
an annoyance to themselves, their parents, and 
everyone about them. One finds children en- 
couraged beyond reason to display accomplish- 
ments such as dancing, music, and the like. School 
responsibilities weigh more heavily on children 
than is often realized; the indifference toward 
school which may be flaunted by a child is often 
nothing more than a mask to conceal a deep-rooted 
concern over failure to make the grade. Ambitious 
parents, seeing their own lives slip away and their 
ambitions unrealized, attempt to compensate for 
their own disappointment and to satisfy their own 
unachieved ambitions through their children. 
Fatigue inevitably results from overloading of the 
childish schedule, and goes hand in hand with poor 
nutrition. 

The matter of rest is not merely a matter of 
sleep. A child may apparently sleep enough but 
live a restless, hectic, harassed, driven life in wak- 
ing hours which brings about a condition of 
chronic fatigue with all its attendant troubles 
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involving the disposition, the appetite, the pos- 
ture, and the general health. 

So closely bound up are diet and fatigue as 
factors in the nutrition of the child that I have 
intentionally postponed until this point an indi- 
cation of what constitutes good nutrition. Good 
nutrition is not measured by the child’s approxi- 
mation to average weight for his height and age 
as published in height-weight-age tables. Chil- 
dren vary widely in their rate of growth, in phy- 
sical characteristics, and in racial trends. Weight 
tables are merely averages. The deviation of the 
individual child from such averages may not be 
significant unless it is extremely marked. The 
diagnosis of malnutrition is a medical and not a 
mechanical diagnosis. It hinges on such intangible 
but definite characteristics as the condition of the 
skin and mucous membranes, the posture, the 
brightness of eye and alertness of attitude, the 
tone of the muscles and the amount and character 
of fatty tissue under the skin. A _ physician’s 
diagnosis may indicate good nutrition even when 
the child is considerably below so-called average 
weight. On the other hand, a child at or above 
normal weight might be classified medically among 
those whose nutrition is poor. 


yagi against disease is ordinarily visual- 
ized as avoidance of infections and communi- 
cable diseases. This is only part of the picture. Cer- 
tainly every child in these days should be immu- 
nized against diphtheria at the age of eight months, 
smallpox at the age of ten months, and whooping 
cough before the age of one year. In certain locali- 
ties typhoid vaccination may also be advisable, 
though this would usually be unnecessary where 
there is good water and clean, pasteurized milk 
and where the child is not taken traveling. Chil- 
dren should be guarded against measles and scar- 
let fever by avoiding contact with these diseases 
whenever possible and in selected cases by the use 
of protective measures, including immunizing 
serums, after exposure. 

These should be fundamental routines which are 
accepted without question. Unfortunately, this is 
not the case. There is a tendency to postpone or to 
listen to arguments of grannies who never learned 
much and have forgotten more than they learned. 
These grannies, incidentally, may be of either sex. 
But there is much more to disease prevention than 
the avoidance of communicable diseases. There is a 
definite watchfulness, through periodic health ex- 
aminations, for physical trends and the develop- 
ment of poor habits of living which may impair the 
health and effectiveness of the growing organism. 
The most familiar term in common use in this con- 
nection is “physical defects.” There is more to all 
this than merely the development of tooth decay, 
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enlarged tonsils, and the familiar ills to which the 
growing child falls heir. 


HYSICAL conditions, it is true, may need correc- 

tion but of equal importance are the habits of 
daily living. Two of these, having to do with diet, 
eating, and rest, have already been mentioned. A 
third of great importance is the habit of elimina- 
tion. Too much emphasis has been placed upon the 
daily emptying of the bowels and upon the neces- 
sity for performing this function immediately 
after breakfast. Many a child has been made mis- 
erable and rebellious by slavish adherence to a 
routine to which his normal functioning was not 
adapted. Many children will not normally move 
the bowels daily, or if they do they may not do it 
after breakfast. If a child is allowed to establish 
his own routine and does so naturally and remains 
in excellent health, there is no need for the mother 
to create a fiction of constipation merely because 
her little Johnny’s intestinal tract is not adjusted 
to the health rules. 

The play of the modern child is no longer the 
type of play which many of his parents and all of 
his grandparents experienced. Vast numbers of our 
children live in cities under artificial conditions 
where virtually the only outlets for their energies 
and ambitions are in the form of what adults would 
be prone to call mischief. The trend therefore is 
toward the creation of facilities for supervised 
play. Playgrounds, gymnasiums, swimming tanks, 
nursery schools, camps, and organized forms of 
play have taken the place of the spontaneous ex- 
ploration into the mysteries of a fascinating world 
which might have ended in the horse trough or the 
haystack but which always terminated in inter- 
esting and useful experience. 

Recognizing the necessity for supervised play 
under artificial conditions, one may still harbor 
doubts as to the advisability of too much supervi- 
sion and too much control of the play impulse and, 
consequently, a loss of spontaneity and initiative 
which results in boredom and occasionally in out- 
breaks of rebellion. Consistent with safety, the 
child’s play should be of such character that his 
initiative and originality will not be stifled. It is 
through play that he gathers experience and grows 
mentally as well as physically. 

At the present time the childhood need which 
is most in the forefront of mothers’ minds is 
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emotional security. This is a relatively recent 
realization, growing out of studies of child conduct 
under various circumstances. The modern student 
of the child as a human being recognizes that 
personality develops early and demands for this 
unfolding personality a greater freedom of ex- 
pression than it has customarily been given in 
the past. In some instances this freedom becomes 
greater than is wholesome, desirable, or desired 
by the child. The fundamental demand of the 
child, even while he seeks self-expression, still re- 
mains a sense of security. He wants to be sure 
of his place in the affections of his family and he 
is not nearly as eager as he appears to be to 
achieve that independence which he is always de- 
manding. When my little son at the age of three 
announced his intention of staying up all night, 
all that was required to rid him of the idea was 
to permit him to do so. It was scarcely nine o’clock 
when, in spite of our reminders that he wished to 
stay up all night, he insisted on being put to bed. 


HE PROBLEM of the modern mother is to give her 

child enough freedom to develop his person- 
ality without giving him too much. He needs op- 
portunity to experiment with his capabilities 
without at the same time getting into trouble. He 
needs to be given experiences which encourage, 
but he should not be overprotected against un- 
pleasant experiences and failures so that he grows 
up unprepared to meet the reverses which are a 
part of every normal life. He needs to be given 
a sense of discrimination between his own rights 
and the rights of others and to recognize that 
certain of his privileges are not rights when they 
conflict with the privileges of others, but must be 
adjusted and compromised into a smooth pattern 
of family and community life. 

Above all in the pursuit of happiness we must 
not confuse our goals and pursue health to the 
exclusion of the other elements of happiness. 
Health is not all of happiness. Persons who have 
a meager endowment of health from a purely 
physical standpoint may nevertheless be happy 
and successful. To pursue health too assiduously 
or, indeed, to pursue happiness too vehemently, 
may result only in losing both. Health is only one 
aspect of happiness, and it is only one of the tools 
with which a satisfying and successful life can be 
constructed. 
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What About the Stolen Pears? 


ALICE V. KELIHER 


A SOME time or an- THE publication of William Saroyan’s short 
story, “Five Ripe Pears,” in the National 


Parent-Teacher a few months ago set many 
people asking the question, ‘What shall we 
do when children take things that do not 
belong to them?" This article proposes some 
solutions to this problem, and at the same time 
indicates a technique by which parents and 
teachers may supplement their own experiences 
with the kind of experience literature offers. 


other most parents 

and teachers are 
confronted with the prob- 
lem of what to do when 
children take things that 
do not belong to them. 

The age of the child is 
one of the first things to 
consider. Very young chil- 
dren find it difficult to get 
the concept of private 
property. The words mine 
and yours or his take on their meaning only gradu- 
ally. The preschool child—and oftentimes the 
young primary child—is still trying to work out 
not only the meaning of the words but appropriate 
behavior to go with them. 

The child’s experience is another factor to con- 
sider. Very often children see older children and 
adults taking things that do not belong to them. 
Even in “the best of families” parents often ap- 
propriate things that belong to the children with- 
out respect for ownership. Pencils, writing pads, 
and other items of the child’s equipment are often 
taken without a “by your leave,” and if the child 
has bits of property that are disapproved, such as 
funny books or other tabooed items, parents are 
prone to seize and confiscate them without a hear- 
ing. This type of behavior on the part of adults in- 
creases the difficulty the child has in determining 
when and whether he should take things that are 
not clearly his own. 

This means that we must try in all cases to find 
out what the child has in mind, what he thinks he 
is doing, when he takes something that does not 
belong to him. He may not be clear about the ac- 
tual ownership. He may want so greatly to do 
something for someone else—such as giving his 
mother a birthday present—that the importance of 
this want overshadows in his mind the fact that he 
is taking something that is not his. In other words, 
it is exceedingly important to know the child’s 
motive. Many a child has been deeply hurt and, to 
a degree, alienated from his parents because they 
saw only his act and not his intent and punished 
him accordingly. 

What of children who persist in taking things 
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that belong to others even 
after they are pretty clear 
in their thinking about 
what they are doing? 
These are often the neg- 
lected and emotionally for- 
lorn youngsters. In studies 
of delinquency we often 
find that the rejected child, 
or the child who feels him- 
self to be unwanted and 
unloved, consistently takes 
things that are the prop- 
erty of others. In some cases the things mean a sort 
of security and satisfaction to the child. In others 
the stealing is a weapon used to punish adults who 
have failed to provide a satisfying emotional life 
for the child. 


HESE CHILDREN, more than any others, need un- 

derstanding—not physical punishment, brutal- 
ity, or more rejection. That is why it is so very 
important to go back of a child’s behavior and find 
out the whys behind it. This calls for mutual trust, 
for talking things over, for building confidence on 
the part of the child in the saneness and fairness 
of the adult in meeting his problems. Severe 
punishment has the opposite effect. It decreases 
the likelihood that the child will tell the truth 
about his actions and motives. It makes the child 
feel more rejected and unloved; hence he may 
develop even more compensations in his behavior 
—may bully others, may retire into daydreaming, 
may become tough or sulky. The pathway of under- 
standing must be kept open between adult and 
child. The adult who builds a hurdle of fear in this 
pathway is cutting off his access to the child’s 
mind and feelings. 

But what can we do? As long as society is built 
on private property children must learn, as they 
grow, to respect the property rights of others. 
First, we have to recognize that these concepts 
come slowly, and not be impatient with nor see a 
budding criminal in the young child who hasn’t got 
it all figured out. Each time he infringes on the 
rights of others a quiet, brief conversation is in 
order. The child can be taught, through firm but 
gentle and reassuring means, to return the toy, the 
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pook, the chair, that he has taken from another 
child. 

Secondly, we have to give the child by our own 
example a standard of behavior. If we adults want 
him to respect our property we must respect his, 
which means that he must have some things that 
are his own, clearly his own. If he has a few 
pennies and nickels in his bank and we run out of 
cash we don’t just take his money, we ask him for 
it and make arrangements with him to repay it 
or accept it as a gift. If a boy has a motley (and 
perhaps dirty) collection of stones and bugs in his 
room, we don’t sweep them out as rubbish and thus 
violate the child’s property rights. Instead we help 
him arrange a way to file his collection, or we let 
him help decide that it should be kept out of doors. 
If every time we deal with a child’s property we 
respect his rights, the chances are that he will 
learn through that example to respect the rights 
of others. 

Thirdly, if a child is a serious repeater, we 
should get psychological help from a psychiatrist 
or analyst. Many school systems and social work 
agencies are developing child guidance clinics 
where such help can be had if private help is not 
available. For some children who are serious of- 
fenders, the emotional roots of their problem run 
deep and expert help is needed to discover them 
and clear up the difficulty. Punishment of these 
children will usually only drive the basic problem 
in deeper and result in some kind of increase of 
antisocial behavior. 


sie ATTITUDE of searching for causes and cor- 
recting them, of understanding the child’s mo- 
tives, contrasted with the punitive attitude, is one 
that all adults working with children should adopt. 
However, it is often difficult for us grownups to 
change our way of looking at things, to deal with 
children in ways different from the ways our 
parents and teachers dealt with us. This calls for 
study and discussion. It calls for a sort of exami- 
nation of ourselves to see how we feel inside about 
children’s behavior. And for this purpose a short 
story like “Five Ripe Pears” by William Saroyan is 
invaluable. It focuses our attention upon a case; it 
reveals for us what was in the boy’s mind; it high- 
lights the failure of the adults really to find out 
what the boy was thinking and feeling. Novels, 
movies, and short stories can often be used in this 
way for discussion of many of the human relations 
problems we confront. 

To illustrate how ‘“‘Five Ripe Pears” can be used 
for discussion with adult groups, we present parts 
of a stenographic record of a discussion by teach- 
ers in a university class following the reading of 
the story. In this discussion F. indicates woman 
student; M. man. 
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LEADER: What do you think of the boy? Let’s 
call him Bill. 


F: Marvelous. 

LEADER: What was? The story? The boy? 

F: The boy. .. .The author gets that child’s re- 
action and puts it down so neatly. It makes you 
wonder if all the punishment we give children is 
just as ridiculous because we don’t know how the 
child feels at that time. 

tae Do you think Bill was a thief? (Chorus 
re) é o”’ 

F: No....As a kid, I stole apples. ...We kids 
who stole apples weren’t thieves. . . .We could do 
a lot of good digging back into our own childhood 
instead of trying to figure what is in a child’s mind 
standing in front of us. It was horrible to destroy 
something in Bill. 

LEADER: What was destroyed? 

F: A focus of all the things he loved. .. .He had 
his own formula about those pears. . . .He was 
somewhat conscious about conventions because the 
pears were outside the fence as he said. 

M: How many pears were there in his life be- 
fore that? If he had had them on his table at home 
it might have made a difference. But he probably 
didn’t, so just looking at them was not enough. 

F: But he didn’t have those pears, even if he 
had others. 

M: I think as a boy he was starved for those 
things. 

LEADER: Can you be certain about one aspect of 
his life when he did not have those things? 

F: He enjoyed them not only as pears but he 
had an opportunity to see them grow through their 
various stages. 

F: He had an unusual soul and mind. That 
school did not feed him. 

F: He had seen pears and knew about them as 
something prosaic. But he saw these particular 
ones in terms of life, of real things he had experi- 
enced. 

LEADER: Do any of you have gardens? Do you 
feel differently about apples you take off your own 
tree and those you buy? 

F: Yes, the fact that you have seen the growth 
and development makes the difference. It makes 
them closer and nearer to you. 

F: It makes them seem more yours... .If you 
give a plant water you feel you have done some- 
thing and made it grow. You feel filled with some- 
thing hard to explain. Bill felt he had created them. 

LEADER: What could the school have done to 
take the place of those pears? 

F: Have plants—I mean, plant something in 
the room. 

F: My children in school have planted, grown, 
cooked, and eaten beans. 

LEADER: They’ll often eat beans that way and 
not at home. What else can schools do to satisfy 
Bill’s wishes? 

M: Creative work. Anything a child creates 
himself he will appreciate more. Bill had put some 
of himself in that pear tree. 

M: Schools could have small menageries. 

LEADER: Let’s get to the ethical question if he 
should have taken the pears. Or we might go into 
what the principal and teacher should have done. 

M: I wonder why it was not possible to talk the 
whole thing over beforehand with someone—his 
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parents—about the joy of watching those pears 
grow. Then he would not have had to take them 
and have the guilt. 

F: Wouldn’t a second grade child feel experi- 
ences rather than talk about them? 

LEADER: Didn’t he really have a premonition 
that it would be stealing in the eyes of adults? 

F: I would hate to count on the mother not be- 
having like the teacher. .. .I don’t think we have 
the imagination to project ourselves. .. .I think 
we can get a child’s trust and confidence, but few 
grownups could be talked to about a thing like 
that... .It was not such a ponderous thing, but a 
joyous, light one. 

LEADER: If you were going to change the story 
from the time he comes back to school with the 
four pears, what would you say? 

F: I would start right where he was, saying 
Oh yes. I’d accept them in the way he thought of 
them. Then, if some guidance were needed on the 
ethical and moral side, I’d give it. Later. But I 
wouldn’t squash him. The pipeline would be open. 

LEADER: If you were the principal what would 
you do then? 

M: Back up the teacher. . . .I wouldn’t use that 
time to moralize, but talk with him later. 

F: Would that principal and teacher do that in 
front of the others? I could see the next day where 
the whole class of kids would bring in something 
to be admired. 

LEADER: What would you do as teacher? 

F: I would try to find out what they meant to 
him. Perhaps make reservations—go into it with 
him in detail later. But realistically, I don’t think 
Miss C’s plan would work out in a practical situa- 
tion. . . .I’m thinking of all the other children in 
the class, and it would not be a true experience 
for them the next day to bring in things. 

M: You might talk with him about something 
else—about his having helped grow that tree. .. . 
You might point out he was stepping on someone 
else’s toes. 

F: I agree it would be appropriate to mention 
something about not stealing. 

F: I think the children could do it better. 





F: What happens between that teacher and 
child is something very fundamental. Those pears 
must have meant something more than just pears, 
If other youngsters are brought into the situation 
they can be very cruel. 

LEADER: What are some of the things that come 
out of Bill’s experience? 

CLASS: Resentment. . . .better to lie than tell 
the truth. . . .loss of respect. 

LEADER: What else? 

M: How often people misunderstand. 

F: I wonder if the boy realized at that time the 
pears were justification and evidence. It’s pretty 
grown-up reasoning. 

LEADER: I don’t think we are immoral as chil- 
dren, but amoral. We don’t know what our culture 
expects. My guess is we have to go through these 
experiences and learn from each one what to do 
about the next one.. 

F: When is stealing, stealing? 

F: Sometimes kids have perfectly noble ends 
that get swallowed up in the means. 

M: You have to base society on human rights; 
not property rights. 

LEADER: We find we cannot make any clear-cut 
rules. But I take it you would not have punished 
that child as the principal did. This is one of the 
toughest problems. We say we want children to 
look at life unafraid; with love; to go in a direc- 
tion not out of fear but toward something they 
want. .. .All that has to do with Bill. . . .I think 
when he came in with the pears I would have said, 
“They are lovely.” I would open the issue for dis- 
cussion; someone would say, ‘Where did you get 
them?” Someone else would bring up the fact that 
they didn’t belong to Bill, but to Mr. Jones. I would 
referee the discussion. We might suggest taking 
the pears to Mr. Jones. The group would talk about 
it if they had that kind of a teacher in that kind 
of a situation in that kind of a way. I don’t see 
why we couldn’t suggest asking Mr. Jones if we 
could have the pears. We would put on our hats 
and coats and go to see him. 

After all, it is the discussion that matters, not 
arriving at an answer. 
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AKE AND HIS WORLD. By Bertil Malmberg. Trans- 
lated by Marguerite Wenner-Gren. Introduction 
by Stephen Vincent Benét. New York: Farrar 
and Rinehart. 1940. 176 p. $2.00. 


NLY THE self-centered mother says—and be- 

lieves—“TI share all my child’s thoughts; he 
has no secrets from me.” There is not a wise, 
thoughtful, sympathetic mother who has not in 
later life looked back upon her own experience as 
a mother and wondered how she could have done 
as well as she has, understanding her child so 
little. The wiser she is, moreover, the more she 
knows this is not because the child meant to keep 
secrets from her, or maintain between them a wall 
of misunderstanding; it is because a five-year- 
old’s world is so different from that of an adult 
that it cannot be interpreted by the little person 
who lives in it. Now and again, so seldom that the 
resulting literature fills but a comparatively small 
bookshelf, some older person interprets that world 
—not to children, but to older people who love 
them. The result, in this most readable of the lot, 
Ake and His World, amounts to a succession of 
long looks into the heart and soul of a five-year- 
old. It may be your own five-year-old, even if Ake 
does live in Norway: the world in which he lives 
is that of childhood anywhere. 

I do not recall a more lovable little fellow in fic- 
tion—I should say in life—for there is nothing 
bookish about this book. Yet he can do hurtful 
things, he can bring pain as well as comfort, and 
for the same reason. It is that he has his limita- 
tions; they are the limitations of childhood—and 
one of these is in sympathy. There should be a 
golden motto somewhere on the wall of the wise 
parent’s mind: We can feel for others only what 
we have felt for ourselves. Look at that motto 
when you think that a little, completely inexperi- 
enced creature has failed you in sympathy, and 
perhaps you will not make the mistake of calling 
him cold or cruel. 

This comes out most clearly in a story in this 
book that goes deep into human nature, the story 
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of an old couple in Ake’s town whose son had 
gone mad, murdered, and been hanged for it. The 
kind, law-abiding old people, faithful to their son, 
crushed by the memory of his crime, made an at- 
tempt to go to church, and found themselves the 
center of too much attention. They were, they 
thought, bringing discredit on the church. They 
stayed at home, sorrowing, growing afraid even 
of God. How Ake was the unconscious instrument 
of restoring them not only to local respect but to 
the human race from which they had felt them- 
selves outlawed, makes one of the most moving 
chapters of the book. At one point he gives them, 
also quite unconsciously, the sharpest pain they 
had known since they took upon themselves the 
guilt of their dear son. What will come home to 
you as you read is that while only a little child 
could have helped those suffering souls in just this 
way, only a little child could have so hurt them. 
The beauty of the book throughout is as much in 
what Ake does not see in the world around him as 
in what he does. 


HAVE SAID that not many books interpret to 

older people a child’s inner world: some of the 
best come from abroad. One, for instance, is Carl 
Ewald’s My Little Boy, which in one scene shows 
the best method of getting in ahead of race preju- 
dice in education. Another is Tiddleywinks, by 
Paul Geraldy, as yet unpublished in translation 
from the French; another, the prewar success, 
Marie-Claire. There will never be many such, and 
they never can be given to children for their own 
reading. Children would not enjoy them: they 
are studies of childhood and a normal child does 
not study himself. Introspection comes later. For 
an adult to interpret childhood like this calls for 
exquisite humility of spirit, willingness to be “as 
one of these little ones,”’ seldom combined with the 
high degree of literary skill such a book requires. 
Both are to be found in Bertil Malmberg, for years 
a favorite author in Finland, Norway, and 
throughout Scandinavia. 

—MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
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THE CHALLENGE OF ADOLESCENCE. By Ira S. Wile, 
M.D. New York: Greenberg, 1939. 471 p. $2.50. 


HREE MOST important questions to ask regard- 

ing any book are, first, what does it say, second, 
by whom is it written, and third, for whom is it 
intended. This book deals with the topic, ‘Adoles- 
cence,” of great interest to all parents, teachers, 
doctors, and social workers. Sixteen chapters treat 
of the most varied aspects of the age. Written in 
the interesting manner characteristic of Doctor 
Ira S. Wile, it reveals his great interest in and ex- 
tensive contact with the young boy and girl. It 
has many helpful suggestions for increasing one’s 
understanding of children whose whims, impulses, 
strange behavior, and wise questionings so fre- 
quently defy the understanding of those who would 
help to direct them. 

There is little new about the problems of grow- 
ing up. Doctor Wile opens his Challenge of Adoles- 
cence with a quotation from Shakespeare. “I would 
there were no age between ten and three-and- 
twenty, or that youth would sleep out the rest; for 
there is nothing in the between but getting wenches 
with child, wronging ancientry, stealing, fighting, 
—Hark you now!” Doctor Wile goes on to say of 
the adolescent, ““He does not understand himself, 
his parents, nor his world, as he finds himself 
groping to emerge from a period of relative de- 
pendency into one of stable independence. This is 
the period of physiological advance and psycholog- 
ical oscillation. Its final meaning lies in the estab- 
lishment of a mature, adaptable, psychologically 
weaned individual, one willing to enjoy emancipa- 
tion through maturity and to assume a responsibil- 
ity demanded by the world in which he must func- 
tion.” The author then proceeds to trace the 
individual’s development, pointing out and describ- 
ing the many difficulties and influences he meets 
in the effort to attain maturity. 


S WE leave the first chapter, “The Nature and 
Meaning of Adolescence,” we find the following 
chapters devoted tosuch specific topics as: physical 
maturation and attendant problems and adjust- 
ments, development of the youngster’s interest in 
the opposite sex, growth from dependence on par- 
ents to individual independence, social conflicts, 
intellectual growth and education, emotional 
reaction and conflict, unconscious factors in 
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behavior, family influences, companions and rec- 
reations, religion and morals, economics and voca- 
tion, delinquency and crime, abnormalities and dis- 
orders of adolescence, and youth movements. 

Doctor Wile subscribes to no particular school of 
thought but selects some valuable contributions 
from each school and draws upon his own personal 
experiences. We find little of what one should do 
or not do with the adolescent. In other words the 
book represents mostly a reportorial account of 
the material. This presentation the reviewer feels 
is justified because generalities can never dictate 
to handling of individual problems and sets of 
circumstances. 

Although it is evident that Doctor Wile does not 
expect sheepish agreement with all that he writes, 
it is equally clear that he does expect to arouse 
thought and feeling. In this aim he is successful, 
No one can read his book through without par- 
ticipating in it, without considering carefully the 
ideas it expounds. 


HE CALIBER of this work is perhaps best reflected 

in its closing paragraphs. “Today, as ever, so- 
ciety continues to bid the adolescent, ‘Be a man’ or 
‘Be a woman,’ but often it regrets the pattern fol- 
lowed, as it is noted that there is naught in youth 
that is not in the elders. Appreciation of this fact, 
and adult recognition of the suggestible and imita- 
tive nature of adolescents, enables adults to initiate 
the adolescents so successfully into the very world 
which they criticize and would change. Thus it has 
been and thus it ever will be. 

“Each generation of adolescents formulates its 
own concepts and is eager and willing to work for 
a visioned millennium. But if their particular mil- 
lennium were attained, there would still be another 
adolescent generation struggling for a world 
more worthy of the mankind said to be higher 
than the beasts and little lower than the angels. 
Adolescents are, and ever will be, priests of change 
and inspired oracles of destiny.” 

This book should be very valuable to those seek- 
ing a comprehensive view of our adolescent and 
post-adolescent youngsters and oldsters as they 
struggle with their inherited traits and constitu- 
tions against the background of our ever-changing 
and demanding social organization. Our thanks to 
Doctor Wile. 


—JOHN M. DORSEY 
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Projects and Purposes 


S CRISIS follows crisis in the arena of 
A world affairs, as old antagonisms grow 
into hateful forms and new ones are born 

of unholy unions, it is of some interest to know 
what the parent-teacher organization has done, 
what it is doing, to build the better world for 
which humanity longs. What has been done to 
promote international understanding, to strength- 
en the bonds of international friendship, and thus 
hasten the advent of world security and faith? 
In a sense not intended by the song so popular 
in World War days, the first and greatest respon- 
sibility of the Congress in its earlier years was to 
“keep the home fires burning.” Mothers were to 
have more knowledge, broader vision, greater 
skill. Children were to be better nourished, more 
sensibly clad, and more securely protected. Fam- 
ilies were to learn and practice the fine art of 
living, in homes that radiated good will. The 
extension of this idea to include the child’s school 
and the child’s teachers was a natural step taken 
in due time. It could not long escape the serious 
attention of alert leaders that both home and 
school were in a give-and-take relation with the 
community which was “home” to them both, a 
community in which there existed a clear 
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PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATIONS 


“commonness” of interest which bound each to 
each. The American small town was such a unit. 
And other rural areas and certain sections in cities 
presented like situations. These communities pro- 
vided the setting, the atmosphere, in which Con- 
gress activities were carried on—health and rec- 
reational programs, parent education, juvenile 
protection, and all the rest of the familiar list. 

When far-visioned leaders thought in interna- 
tional terms it was with the idea that parents 
and teachers in similiar communities in foreign 
countries might help and be helped if there could 
be a meeting ground for ideas on the vital sub- 
ject of child welfare. So, as early as 1908, there 
was held the first International Congress on the 
Welfare of the Child. The official program carried 
this explanatory statement: 

“The National Congress of Mothers of the 
United States has been studying the needs of 
childhood for the past ten years and through its 
local circles and annual conferences has endeav- 
ored to secure the highest physical, mental, and 
moral development of the race. With the purpose 
of stimulating world-wide interest in these sub- 
jects, the International Congress has been held.” 

This excellent idea was excellently carried out, 
and conferences of like scope were called in 1911 
and 1914. As the Congress played a larger and 
larger part in American life, its leaders were more 
and more called upon to contribute to the thought 
in international conferences on subjects falling 
within its field. Among these, to mention but a 
few, were the World Conference on Education at 
Edinburgh; the first Pan-Pacific Conference on 
Education, Reclamation, and Recreation at Hono- 
lulu; and the World Federation of Education As- 
sociations. At the close of the 1927 Conference 
of the World Federation of Education Associations 
there was formed, in response to demand, the In- 
ternational Federation of Home and School, with 
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the President of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers as its first President. 


Y THIS time the voice of the Congress was 
making itself heard in behalf of child welfare 
in communities scattered far and wide. But also, 
a new idea was in the making—the idea that the 
world itself is a community, that the comparatively 
small territory which provides the setting for 
parent-teacher local effort actually takes its char- 
acter from the world whole of which it is in turn 
a part. A shot rang out in Serbia, a defiant host 
marched across Belgium, and in a few short years 
life in every corner of America was different. 
Other countries were different, too. In several 
countries there sprouted some strange ideas; soon 
they were discharging their seed pods on this side 
of the Atlantic. To keep the home fires burning 
was still of prime importance, but parents and 
teachers had to remember that the group around 
the fire was thinking different thoughts because of 
swiftly moving events in a changing world. Chil- 
dren might still love their tin soldiers and toy 
pistols, but their elders were saying “No more 
war.” How was that to be made a reality instead 
of a wish? Gradually there was being opened a 
new field of international relations by the legiti- 
mate exercise of parent-teacher influence and 
effort. 

In 1915 the National President reported to the 
Board that she had been invited to take an active 
part in four national movements for the exten- 
sion of peace. The Board voted to express the 
sympathy of the Congress with these movements 
and to cooperate with “The National Conference 
of Women Workers to Promote Permanent Peace.” 
The 1918 report of the Board of Managers records 
the appointment of an International Committee, 
for which, says the report, “the necessity is ob- 
vious.” Through this committee the Congress ex- 
pressed its interest in the work of the National 
Council of Women and the International Council 
of Women; arranged for representation at con- 
ferences of the sort mentioned above; and pre- 
sented resolutions for adoption by the annual con- 
vention. Among the public welfare issues endorsed 
by the Congress, the first was that of peace. The 
organization took a stand for: (1) reduction of 
armaments by international agreement; (2) codi- 
fication of international law; (3) some lasting 
organization of nations. As yet, however, there 
was no program of activity comparable to those 
offered in other fields of parent-teacher endeavor. 
Such a program was first organized by the com- 
mittee on International Relations created as re- 
cently as 1932. 

Two things stand out as important when one 
reviews the work of such a committee: first, the 
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committee’s idea of the ends to be obtained; 
second, the means developed by Congress units 
for the gaining of these ends. How the committee 
defined its task is clearly seen from early reports 
of the National chairman. “Our work is the estab- 
lishment of international understanding and 
friendship through education and through the 
development of opportunity for personal apprecia- 
tion of the good qualities which every race or 
nationality possesses”. ... ‘‘While advanced efforts 
of a high type have been made in other organiza- 
tions, there has been little or no attempt to reach 
the general public, especially the parents and other 
citizens whose interest as patrons is around the 
schools, and to enlist their cooperation in a pro- 
gram which will go to the root of the problem of 
world understanding”. ... “As the strength of 
our movement lies in the work of the individual 
members of its thousands of local units, so the 
Congress has endeavored to begin to work in this 
new field by bringing the whole question of inter- 
national relations down to the terms of the every- 
day life of the community. While statesmen and 
rulers may declare war, it is the people who must 
do the fighting and it is, therefore, the people 
who must understand the basis on which war or 
peace actually rest.” Briefly put, the declared ob- 
jective of the committee was “public education 
for world friendship.” 

Statements of purpose in these early reports 
are accompanied by two warnings, repeatedly 
given. First, the missionary attitude toward those 
of different nationality must be avoided. “The 
Congress has a great opportunity to render a 
signal service and to escape from the repeated 
tendency for one race to ‘look down upon’ another, 
by turning the thought of the whole group to the 
school as the ‘unit that unites,’ as it ministers its 
own nationalities without regard to racial back- 
ground.” Second, the non-partisan principle of 
the Congress must be maintained. “In the efforts 
toward international and inter-racial understand- 
ing, this principle takes on a new value. Many 
groups with admirable programs seem to see in 
this newly created committee another possible 
agency to influence political or partisan action. 
The attitude of the Congress on such points has 
been laid down and should be clearly adhered to.” 


S° MUCH for principles. Now what of the pro- 
grams worked out by state branches and local 
units? These seem to have followed two main lines. 
There are the programs of appreciation which 
seem to break down the “missionary attitude.” 
These include exhibitions of handicraft; pageants 
of various kinds planned to familiarize children 
with the music, the dances, the dress, and the 
worth of children of other lands; letters written 
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py children to children of other countries; inter- 
national days; assistance given to the foreign- 
porn who desire to become citizens, and encourage- 
ment given to foreign groups to participate in 
parent-teacher activities. World Good Will Day, 
Pan-American Day, International Peace Day, 
Armistice Day—these have provided opportunity 
for timely and appropriate expression of the world 
friendship theme. 

In addition there have been programs of study, 
working more definitely toward the building of 
a system of ideas, as distinguished from senti- 
ments, on the subject of international relations. 
Numerous organizations devoted to the cause of 
peace have seen to it that there is no dearth of 
material in print, and speakers are not difficult to 
obtain in most communities. So there have been 
informative lectures, study groups, forums, and 
radio programs, all looking toward the large ob- 
jective of promoting an understanding of the 
conditions that make for international tension 
and thence to wars. It is in this connection that 
the second of the warnings noted above becomes 
pertinent. There are in existence many organiza- 
tions working actively and definitely either for 
militaristic or pacifistic ends. It is the belief of 
the Congress that in some one of these the mem- 
bers, as individuals, can and should find the out- 
let for their partisan activity, in accordance with 
the shadings of their conviction. The Congress, 
opening its membership to those of all varieties of 
opinion, endeavors to offend none in matters of 
religion, politics, or any other relationship which 
calls for the expression of strong personal belief. 
In this it occupies a unique position, and in no 
phase of its public service is this belief more evi- 
dent than in its work for world friendship through 
understanding. 

From the beginning the committee on Interna- 
tional Relations recognized the school as the melt- 
ing pot in which the children, either foreign-born 
or of foreign parentage, can be fused into one 
national spirit and become Americans. It believed 
that the parents of these children are among those 
who are to be drawn into fellowship and who need 
most the friendly atmosphere of the parent-teacher 
association. A positive attitude has always been 
assumed—a positive attitude which works toward 
the attainment of world friendship through under- 
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standing, so that by “learning to know, respect, 
and love our neighbor whom we have seen, it may 
eventually become impossible for us to hate or to 
fight against his brothers whom we have not seen.” 


HOUGH IT is not possible to give even a brief 

summary of the work being done today by 
parent-teacher groups, some of the activities are 
especially worthy of mention. Plans have been 
worked out in cooperation with teachers of social 
science, civics, history, geography, music, and art. 
Friendliness and appreciation have been empha- 
sized, collaboration has been established with other 
important state and local agencies, and inter- 
national relations have been featured on local, 
district, and state programs. Original and success- 
ful programs have been worked out in many locali- 
ties, ranging from great city councils to the 
smallest of rural associations, each finding some 
vivid, colorful method of presenting the great 
objective of world friendliness through education, 
understanding, and practical demonstration. All 
these programs are planned to show to children 
and adults the contributions of all nations to world 
progress, the interdependence of all nations, and 
the economic necessity for peaceful communica- 
tion among nations. 

Today more and more parent-teacher members 
are enlarging their vision of this phase of Con- 
gress activity for the welfare of children and 
youth. They are seeing its significance on the 
child’s level as well as on the adult’s level. From 
a recent statement of the purpose of the Inter- 
national Relations committee the following state- 
ments are significant: “It is essential that we keep 
at peace with the world, and the adult citizen must 
study and know the best ways to accomplish this. 
It is essential to a larger degree that the coming 
generation grow into world citizens with an ap- 
preciation of international justice, with an under- 
standing of the importance and contribution of 
all nations to the progress of civilization; with a 
feeling of friendship for children of other races, 
other nationalities, other creeds; and, above all, 
with a sense of integrity and a regard for promises 
made or word given. A generation so trained will 
think and live peace and will not easily be incited 
to war. Those who wish Peace must write it in 
the hearts of children.” 
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Our Contributors 





ILLIAM G. CARR is director of research of the 

National Education Association and secretary 
of the Educational Policies Commission. As an edu- 
cator and social critic of modern education, Dr. 
Carr has done much to construct the bridge be- 
tween the school and the world outside. To parents 
and teachers he has long been counselor and friend. 


ARNOLD GESELL, Director of the Clinic of Child 
Development, Yale University, is best known for 
his monumental studies in infancy and human 
growth. Dr. Gesell was a pioneer in the develop- 
ment of films and pictorial serials which clarify 
the early growth of children. His publications in-’ 
clude many books and magazine articles. 


A. L. CRABB, professor of education at George 
Peabody College for Teachers and editor of the 
Peabody Journal of Education, represents the 
forward-looking viewpoint of the teaching pro- 
fession. He has written several books and many 
articles which are distinguished for their human- 
ity of thought, no less than for their range of 
knowledge. 


ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN writes again for 
the National Parent-Teacher! William Lyon 
Phelps said of his poetry which was awarded the 
Pulitzer Prize for 1936, “I do not know who were 
the judges who recommended the award of the 
Pulitzer Prize in poetry this year, but I should 
like to congratulate them and the public and lovers 
of poetry for their selection.” Beauty of style and 
subtlety of understanding may also be found in 
Dr. Coffin’s prose writing. The poem “Things 
Enough” is reprinted by permission of the Mac- 
millan Company. 

oe e . 


W. W. BAUER, outstanding among public health 
workers, is Director, Bureau of Health Education 
of the American Medical Association, and assist- 
ant editor of Hygeia, the Health Magazine. Dr. 
Bauer contributes constantly to popular and medi- 
cal journals. To parent-teacher people he is 
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more intimately known as a member of the Ad- 
visory Committee of the Summer Round-Up of 
the Children. ca ual 

Widely traveled and experienced in all kinds of 
progressive education, ALICE V. KELIHER is today 
chairman of the Human Relations Commission of 
the Progressive Education Association. The im- 
portance of Dr. Keliher’s work in the growing 
movement in America today for the promotion of 
vital discussion among young people cannot be 
overestimated. Her demonstration discussions 
have proved to parents and teachers that young 
people’s discussion can produce significant results. 


JOHN K. NORTON is professor of education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. His inter- 
est in the interrelationships of education and eco- 
nomic well-being has resulted in his significant 
publication entitled Education and Economic Well- 
Being in American Democracy. This book is one 
of a series published by the Educational Policies 
Commission of which Dr. Norton is a member. 


MAY LAMBERTON BECKER, well-known book re- 
view critic and JOHN M. Dorsey, distinguished 
psychiatrist, contribute our book reviews this 
month. “World Without End” is written by BONARO 
WILKINSON OVERSTREET, whose poetry, prose, and 
lectures are noted for their true humanistic values. 


HUGHES MEARNS, teacher and lecturer of wide 
reputation, presents the editorial which is based 
on his philosophy that has helped many men and 
women to discover their creative talents and thus 
live a richer and happier life. 
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